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Some Physical Characteristics of 
Molding Sands. 


BY ARTHUR J. MORSE. 


AVING had occasion to make some 
investigations on the subject of 
molding sands, for the Michigan-Penin- 
sular Car Company of this city, data 
have been collected which it is thought 
might prove of interest to practical 
foundrymen and others. 

This preliminary paper is offered for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
subject would be so considered, in which 
case we shall be glad to furnish further 
details, and enter more fully into the 
discussion of both the physical and 
chemical eharacter of molding sands in 
a future paper. 

In starting our investigations, the 
main object in view at the time was to 
try to discover why some of the most 
expensive sands were so superior to 
others, and just what it was about them 
that gave them their peculiar qualities. 
We began by making chemical analyses 
of the different sands, which gave us only 
the information that most of the sands 
which were in use at the foundry were 
very much alike in chemical composi- 
tion, with the exception of the relative 
percentages of silica and alumina, which 
varied according as the sand was a 
“heavy” or “light” sand containing 
much or little clay, clay being a silicate 
of alumina, a heavy sand would of course 
contain more alumina than a light sand. 

It was evident that the value of a sand 
depended largely on its physical charac- 
teristics, provided its chemical compo- 
sition fell within certain limits. It 
seemed to be due to a nice adjustment of 
the relative proportions of coarse and 
fine sand and clay, and to the eveness 
of the grain, ete. So we separated each 
sand, by a process which we will not 
here stop to describe, into four different 
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parts, weighing each part, and estimat- 
ing the percentage of it in the sand. 
The first consists of the coarsest 
grains, the second of the grains of rather 
fine sand, the third of the very finest 
grains and the fourth of the clay. Each 
of the first three portions are burned, 
and the loss of weight from each being 
added together gives us the percentage 
of vegetable or other organic and vola- 
tile matter in the sand. It is often ad- 
visable also to estimate the amount of 
oxide of iron—that which gives the sand 
its red or yellow color—although its 


Fig 1. Sand A. 
amount is often sufficiently well indi- 
cated by the depth of color. 

Of course, any such method of exami- 
nation as that indicated above must be 
regarded as purely relative. A sand of 
known excellence and molding qualities 
having been examined as described, and 
certain results obtained, any other sand 
which may be examined as to its fitness 
for the same class of work, may be con- 
sidered as being either a better or worse 
sand for that purpose, according as it 
shows the peculiar qualities of the first 
sand in a greater or lesser degree. 
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An analysis of a sand having been 
completed then we have: the percentage of 
coarse sand, which we will call No. 1; of 
fi .e sand, No. 2; of very fine sand, No. 
3; of clay, No. 4; of organic and volatile 
matter, and of oxide of iron. 





Fig.” 2.* Sand_B. 


The sand which we'took as a standard 
for a molding sand of medium strength, 
for ordinary sized iron castings, has the 
reputation of being one of the best of 
all-round molding sands in the United 
States. 

Our analysis of this sand is as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No.3, 6.02¢ 
No. 4, 9.07% 
Total volatile and combustible matter, 1.14¢. 
Iron oxide, 5.283 , 


81.914 
3.00% 


This sand is shown in the four bottles 
under Fig. 1, (Sand A) separated into 
the different parts and each part placed 
in a “pill bottle” for reference. 

Notice that No. 1 bottle, (fig 1) shows 
the coarser grains form a very large per- 
centage of this sand, and under the glass 
these grains are seen to be of a very uni- 
form size. This gives the sand great 
porosity, while the percentage of No. 4 
shows it to contain just sufficient clay to 
give it the necessary binding properties 
and prevent it from washing in the mold. 
Notice that the amount of organic and 
volatile matter is low. This material is 
commonly present as minute fibrous 
roots, pieces of bark, etc., and besides 
its undesirable influence in causing the 


sand to burn out more quickly, it forms 
gases where it is heated by the molten 
metal, and also indicates that vegetable 
matter may be present, which might 
germinate or “sprout” in molds which 
were allowed to stand for some time, as 
in small foundries, and perhaps break 
down parts of the mold. 

A moderate amount of iron oxide 
seems to be desirable, enabling a sand 
to last longer and to better resist the 
washing tendencies of a stream of metal, 
probably by partially fusing with the 
silica, where the metal comes in contact 
with it, and thus forming a more coher- 
ent surface. 

Now for another analysis. Following 
isan analysis of a sand which quite 
closely resembles the one already de- 
scribed, but is inferior to it: 


SAND D. 

No.1, 73.45% 

No.2, 2.38% 

No. 3, 14.07% 

No. 4, 9.85% 
Organic and volatile, 1.0/4 
Iron oxide, 3.84% 


Compare with the first analysis, and 
when we tell you that the grains of sand 
in No. 1 of this sample are seen to be 
quite uneven in size, no remarks are 





Fig. 3. Sand C. 


necessary to perceive where the differ- 
ence in the two sands lies. 


Following is an analysis of a “light 
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sand” of ordinary quality, rather defi- 
cient in strength: 


No.1, 71.77% 

No.2, 4.46% 

No. 3, 18.78% 

No. 4, 5.00% 
Organic and volatile, 2.554 
Tron oxide, 2.35%. 


This sand is shown in Fig. 2. The 
third and fourth bottles in the illustra- 
tion are, by a mistake, placed in the 
wrong order, but the numbers show 
where they belong. 

Fig. 3 shows a “neavy sand” of good 
quality. Notice the larger size of the 
grains in the first bottle, and the large 
amount of clay, as shown in the last, the 
clay giving it great strength, while the 
larger size of the sand grains give it the 
greater porosity necessary where so 
much clay is present. 

Following is the analysis: 


No.1, 64.01% 

No. 2, 2.164 

No. 3, 8.454 

No. 4, 24.00¢ 
Organic and volatile, .80¢ 
Tron oxide, 5.40% 


The iron oxide, by the way, is includ- 
ed with the 1, 2, 3, and 4 percentages 
given in these analyses, part of it color- 
ing the grains of sand, while a large part 
of it goes in and is calculated with the 
clay. 

Notice the small percentage of organ- 
ic matter in the last analysis. It seems 
to be quite a general rule that the more 
clay asand contains, the less organic 
matter. We suppose it is because the 
sand lying near the surface, and natur- 
ally containing considerable vegetable 
matter, has had the clay washed out of 
it and deposited deeper down with the 
coarser sand, thus forming a “heavy 
sand” containing little or no vegetable 
matter. Fig. 41s an attempt to give a 
better idea of the grain of the No. 1 
bottles in sands A, B and C. 

Sand A which was stronger than sand 
©, contained less clay, but a large 
amount of oxide of iron, giving it a dark 
red color. 

One foundry in the city uses it for 
molding car wheels, but another com- 
plainsjthat it is too strong, and “bakes” 
on the wheels, undoubtedly due to the 
large amount of iron oxide. 
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Following are two analyses made of 
this sand, on shipments nearly two years 
apart: 


SAND E. (1) 
No. 1, 56.634 
No. 2,. 2.31% 
No. 3, 25.38% 
No. 4, 15.68% 


Organic and volatile, 1.31% 
Iron oxide, not determined, but 
large amount evidently present. 


SAND g&. (2) 
No. 1, 67.66% 
No. 2, 2.41% 
No. 3, 13.604 
No. 4, 16.334 


Organic and volatile, 

Iron oxide, as above. 

A light sand composed of very uni- 

form fine grains, but graded in a rather 
peculiar manner, is 


1.722 


SAND F. 

No.1, 44.42% 

No.2, 35.14% 

No. 3, 10.594 

No. 4, 9.85% 
Organic and volatile, 1.10¢ 
Iron oxide, 3.31% 


This sand contains a good deal of clay 
and might be diluted with advantage by 
a sand of the following composition: 


SAND G. 

No.1, 70.204 
No. 2, 19.164 
No. 3, 8.05% 


No. 4, 2.59% 
Organic and volatile, 81% 

We have analyzed sands which were 
of a texture fine enongh for light work, 
but containing enough clayey material 
for a heavy sand, and vice versa, “heavy 
sands” which were only lacking in the 
most essential element of clay. Such 
sands as these are sometimes “doctored” 
either by mixing them with other sands 
or by adding the constituents in which 
they are lacking, such as clay or sharp 
sand. Especially we believe this is prac- 
ticed in Germany. In “Iron and Steel 
Manufacture,” a volume by F. Kohn, it 
is stated that the very delicate Berlin 
castings are molded in artificial sand. 
In making this sand it is aimed to get a 
maximum porosity with a very fine 
grain. A folded napkin was molded and 
showed every thread. The same volume 
states that M. Schott experimented on 
the porosity of different kinds of sand- 
stone by soaking them in water and then 
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measuring the absorbed water. The 
most porous were then ground for the 
manufacture of molding sand. Kohn 
goes on to state the limits of chemical 
composition allowable in a good mold- 
ing sand; statements with which we do 
not agree, but lack of space*,prevents 
further discussion of this interesting 
branch of the subject at present. . We 
will simply give our chemical analysis 
of sands A and D, and an analysis said 
to have been made by another chemist, 
A. 8S. Bertholet, of another sample of 
the same sand as A, taken ten years ago. 


SAND A. BERTHOLET’S ANALYSIS. 
Silica, 77.07% 80.99% 
Iron oxide, 5.28% 3.92¢ 
Alumina, 11.354 9.49% 
Lime, 1.12¢ 619 


Loss on igni- 
tion, or organic 
and volatile, 


2.88% Not determined. 





The Foundry at the Fair. 
BY THOS. D. WEST. 


RAISE and admiration for achieve- 
ments in mechanical lines could be 
heard and noticed for most every indus- 
try but the foundry; and during the 
period of sixteen days which the writer 
was at the Fair, not once did he hear 
any one enthusiastically compliment or 
sensibly refer to founding. 

One might hear some person venture 
the opinion, “It’s a big thing,” “What is 
that bent that way for?” etc.; but, how 
was that cast to obtain such a smooth, 


perfect body?; is that not a finely pro- 
portioned piece of work? etc., were ele- 
ments which might have been in some 
minds that, from enthusiasm being ab- 
sorbed in other fields, failed to express 
them. 





Figure 4. 





Remainder, Manganese and magnesia not 
determined. 


SAND D. 
Silica, 81.25¢ 

Iron oxide, 3.84% 
Alumina, 8.97% 
Lime, 1.42% 


Loss on ignition, 2.69% 

The reason that the organic and vola- 
tile matter is higher in the chemical an- 
alysis than in the physical analysis is 
that in the latter the loss on burning the 
No. 4, or clay, is not estimated, as the 
loss there would be almost entirely due 
to driving off the water which is chemi- 
cally combined with the clay and gives 
it its plasticity. It is the gradual ex- 
pulsion of this water in the mold by the 
heat of the iron, which causes the sand 
to lose its plasticity after a time, and be- 
come “burned out.” 


As foundrymen we must of course ad- 
mit there was nothing at the Fair illus- 
trating progress and inciting admiration 
for founding, as in the science of elec- 
tricity, which, figuratively speaking, had 
its birth at the Centennial, 1876, and 
grew to such magnitude that all could 
not but be amazed as they stood in the 
electrical building and beheld its 
achievements and rapid growth, and | 
question if one out of a thousand, leay- 
ing that wonder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ever gave the foundry a thought, 
mainly through admiration and a desire 
to applaud the credit due to electricians 
that today the whole world stands awed 
at and wonders what will be done next: 
especially after having seen iron welded 
by electricity and melted in a pail of 


water; which, by the way, must have 
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caused many to carry away ideas and 
thought for further investigation and a 
study of melting by electricity, and by 
the time of the next World’s Fair at 
Paris, 1900, who dare say, such would 
not be common practice and have re- 
placed present methods. 

Most men, no doubt, left the Electri- 
cal building with their minds all ab- 
sorbed with the wonders of electricity, 
but a few must have noticed the com- 
plex shapes and extra fine workmanship 
of many castings constituting the ma- 
chines the electrician was dependent 
upon to assist him in obtaining his elec- 
trical results, and will be forced to ac- 
knowledge that the workmanship there- 
in displayed was, a few years back, sel- 
dom to be seen, or more the exception 
to the rule than by far is the case today, 
and again in this line, but few have any 
know ledge of what is truly the best kind 
of mixture in iron for offering the least 
resistence to electrical currents. Many 
costly machines have been completed 
and then found defective in their power, 
owing tothe metal not being of right 
character. 

The casting of electrical work is a 
specialty toa degree, like chilled rolls, 
and the former often proves expensive 
work for an inexperienced founder to 
undertake, and is justly entitled to some 
credit as advancing the art of founding, 
and can be said to embrace America’s 
product as much, if not more than any 
other line of foundry exhibits seen at 
the Fair. 

The next to, and without doubt the 
most interesting to the founder, can be 
well said to be the mines and Mining 
building, and to an observant mind, 
about one of the first factors to make an 
impression is the inroads pressed and 
rolled shapes of wrought and steel met- 
als are making into cast forms. Here 
and there could be seen forms of piping 
and ornamental work thought a few 
years back impossible to be obtained by 
any other process than pouring of metal 
into molds. 

In this same section of the building 
one is struck with an exhibit of small 
statuary of men and animals posed in 
different attitudes and groups of most 
all descriptions; also intricate designs, 


all made of cast iron. The molders 
that are so proud of referring to some of 
their friends as having cast a cup and 
saucer with spoon combined, would for- 
ever hold their praise of such, could 
they only realize or have a knowledge of 
the character of this display, and at 
what a reasonable price the castings 
could be purchased. 

Certainly no founder could notice this 
exhibit without complimenting the 
workmanship and skill there shown. 
The only thing to be regretted is, we 
cannot say that either of these two last 
exhibits were of America; the first be- 
ing of Stumm, of Germany, and the lat- 
ter in statuary of Russian manufacture. 

Also in the same building, any foun- 
der desirous of obtaining a knowledge 
of ores from which cast iron is made, 
could find material for a year’s study. 
The complete model of the Calumet 
stamping crusher with their buildings 
and appliances; also Fraser & Chalmer’s 
exhibit of heavy machinery in actual op- 
eration, was very interesting in showing 
the founder the complete processes of 
stamping and crushing ores. 

Passing from this exhibit up to the 
gallery the founder could not be but at- 
tracted by the exhibit of the H C. Frick 
Coke Co., illustrating upon a very elab- 
orate scale by working models the actu- 
al operation gone through in taking coal 
from the mines, dumping it into the 
ovens, burning it, taking it out as coke 
and loading into cars ready for shipping. 
To the founder who has never had the 
opportunity of seeing coke being made, 
this exhibit must have been quite a 
treat. Here the founder could be well 
impressed with the manipulation of 
coke burning or manufacture, and also 
more fully comprehend the difference 
between furnace and foundry coke, and 
which means the former is coal only 
burnt forty-eight hours, where the latter 
is burnt for seventy-two hours and gen- 
erally takes place during Sunday, or 
one day out of seven—that one which 
the oven fillers take for a day of rest or 
pleasure. 

Leaving the coke exhibit, one soon 
finds himself observing “The first cast- 
ing made in America,” cast at the Sau- 
gus [ron Works, 1642. It was mounted 
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on an elegant pedestal, suspended in a 
neat glass case, in the rear of which 
was a cast iron plate with letters de- 
scriptive of the casting and its history, 
and which, by the way, was a very 
creditable piece of workmanship, but as 
I stood and looked at that old pot or 
kettle and then read the words: “The 
first casting made in America,” about 
the first thought that entered my mind 
was to doubt the correctness of such 
a statement. It did seem to me that 
something more simple or less com- 
plex would have had to be the “first 
casting made.” If the sign had read: 
“The first achievement in casting,” I 
am satisfied my mind would not have 
run off into the channel it did. 

Take it any way one might, itis a very 
creditable piece of work for early found- 
ing, and is a job that today many hiring 
out as molders, would have about such a 
time making it as the story goes of the 
molder making five castings to get one 
good one, and when called to account 
for his ill success excused himself by 
saying, “Well, that one ‘ran out,’ that 
one ‘blowed,’ that ‘flopped,’ and that’s a 
‘waster’; any molder is liable to have 
bad luck sometimes; give a man a chance, 
can’t you?” 

The section in which this ancient cast- 
ing was shown, contained numerous 
large show cases well filled with sam- 
ples, showing the fracture of all kinds 
of pig metal that a founder could wish 
to have any knowledge of. They cer- 
tainly were a valuable collection, and 
would well pay any one for all the time 
he could devote to a study of them. 

Also in this part of the gallery exhi- 
bit could be seen the new principle used 
for smelting aluminum from its ore. 
The furnace was shown as when used in 
actual operation, and only the founder 
that has tried to derive benefit from alu- 
minum as an alloy, is in any shape to 
fully realize the value of this new prin- 
ciple of extracting aluminum. 

The writer had quite an experience 
with this metal when it was first intro- 

duced. Many times have I seen a pot 
' of bronze being labored with in the fur- 
nace from five to ten hours trying to 
bring it to some required grade. The 
aluminum then used was alloyed with 


iron and copper, and the percentage of 
aluminum contained was guess work. 

I often said if a fellow could only have 
the pure aluminum, then he would know 
just what to do, and what percentage to 
use to give the desired results in any al- 
loy, and not until such could be ob- 
tained would a'uminum be able to create 
an industry for its product, but with this 
late improvement, which is _ con- 
trolled by the Pittsburg Reduction Co., 
we may rest assured aluminum is going 
to come more to the front, so that by 
the time of the next world’s fair many 
may be surprised at its importance, and 
the various novelties and new fields of 
manufacture it will have given to the 
industry of the world. 

Closely adjoining this exhibit was one 
to be seen given by the Passaic Art 
Casting Co., of Passaic, N. J. The work 
produced by this company’s processes is 
such as to surpass anything seen at the 
Fair for the perfection and beauty in 
the line of perfect, small ornamental 
and figured castings. This company 
guarantees its work to be an exact du- 
plicate of the pattern. The more per- 
fect such are made, so are the castings 
produced. One could not look at their 
exhibit without realizing that founding 
had truly made advances. 

There are other interesting features in 
this building that could be mentioned, 
but, as before we get through with all 
the buildings, too much space will be 
taken, we will press on and pass to the 
Machinery hall. 

Here work of the founder stands. out 
in bolder relief than in any other of the 
buildings. It might almost be said to 
be all foundry with a little cleaning and 
brushing up to appear at its best. Es- 
pecially was this impression conveyed 
as the musical tones of the cornet 
caused ones eyes to raise and behold a 
fifty-ton traveling crane made by the 
Yale & Towne Co, gracefully 
gliding from one end to the other of this 
long building, loaded with human 
freight viewing the thousands of intri- 
cate forms of machinery mainly made 
from cast iron. Yet while this building 
contains chiefly the product of the foun- 
dry, here and there tangled up with a 
leather belt to make a show of life, how 
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many gave the foundry a passing 
thought? A few might have done so 
while viewing the monster planer, exhi- 
bited by the Niles Tool Works, the to- 
tal weight of which was 150 tons. The 
table itself, the largest single casting 
about the machine, weighs 35 tons. It 
will plane a piece of work 12 ft. wide, 30 
ft. long by 6 ft. high. In a critical ex- 
amination of the castings comprising 
the machine to be seen in all parts of 
the building, one could not but admit 
they displayed good workmanship and 
progress in the art of machinery mold- 
ing, for many small and large castings 
difficult to obtain could be found pre- 
senting perfect work. 

On the wholethe founder had nothing 
to be ashamed of in all that mammoth 
exhibition of machinery formed of cast 
iron and steel, here and there mixed in 
with or burnished over with a little 
brass, bronze, nickel or silver to dress it 
up to look its best, which made it so 
fine appearing that it could not be rec- 
ognized as having any relationship to 
pig iron or a sand pile. 

By the way, I came very nearly over- 
looking the molding department at the 
World’s Fair. I am excusable for that, 
for with most all it is second nature to 
past usage to give very little attention to 
molding shops. 

There had, however, to be one and by 
the aid of several ambitious guides, I 
found it located in a very obscure part 
of the building as a side issue, crowded 
to one corner upon a raised platform 
and on which journal boxes were being 
moulded by “The Tabor Molding Ma- 
chine.” Here a fellow with elegant 
white cuffs and a polished shirt, laboring 
to make 300 molds per day and never 
having a “drop-out,” impressed me seri- 
ously with the dignity of labor, and I 
could not but compliment the sand- 
pusher in some ways, for I did not see 
one “run-out’or “blow-up.” This, how- 
ever, was due to the work not being 
poured with that mold tester, hot iron, 
for as fast as they were made he would 
get the visitors to push their fingers 
through them to see how correctly the 
machine would ram in making it hard or 
soft where such was necessary to givea 
good casting true to the pattern. 


After obtaining the information that 
the fellow did not have a card and 
thought it not necessary, I reluctantly 
left him to his fate, wondering’if! the 
next world’s fair in America would not 
excel this exhibit of a molding shop. 
Feeling much better from having had a 
“whiff of a foundry,” I very ably trans- 
ported myself over into the transporta- 
tion building. 

The first thing to attract my attention 
was the ponderous upright steam ham- 
mer of the Bethlehem Iron Works ex- 
hibit, and as I stood off at a distance 
admiring its massiveness and thinking 
how sensible it was to construct such 
ponderous machines in sections and bolt 
them together instead of casting them in 
100-ton chunks, somebody passed me 
remarking to a friend, “That’s not iron; 
it’s a wooden structure.” I rapidly ap- 
proached the monster and, sure enough, 
I found the stranger’s statement to be 
true. 

Instantly I seemed to lose all interest 
in any further examination of the ma- 
chine, exactly why I cannot explain, but 
I am inclined to think it due to that in- 
nate feeling all machinery molders pos- 
sess which leads them to respect a heavy 
piece of work. There is something about 
such that leads-the mind to think of the 
thousand and one chances to run the 
molder had when making the casting, of 
having a “blow-up,” burst-out,” or a 
glorious “explosion.” 

Then, again, what enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction could a molder take in ferret- 
ing out “scabs” and “blow-holes” in a 
wooden model ? Had it been the real 
thing, I would not have gone away from 
it for an hour, but as soon as I discov- 
ered it was wood I passed on thinking if 
ever I got a chance I would go and see 
the original, for it could not but be a 
credit to its builders. 

Close by this monument erected to 
display the molders’ art, one could not 
help noticing a magnificent exhibit of 
large cannon and other cast forms high- 
ly finished, of which the closest inspec- 
tion could not discover a flaw; all the 
product of the same firm that erected 
the monster hammer. 

As in all the other buildings, there 
are many more exhibits that could be 
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and are worthy of comment, but as [ am 
already taking too much space, we will 
adjourn from here over to the 
Krupp exhibit. Here one sees the 125- 
ton gun mounted ready for action, and 
at 11:45 each day was operated to show 
that its movements could be handled as 
easily and at will as the pen with which 
this article is written, and nowhere 
among all the World’s Fair exhibitors 
of heavy work, can be found more per- 
fect workmanship in the founder’s art 
than was displayed in the hundred and 
one different specimens of castings to be 
seen in the Krupp building. It serious- 
ly showed us American iron and steel 
founders that Europe was not asleep, 
and we will have to look out sharply for 
our laurels. The exhibit was certainly 
a credit to Germany. 

Having never had the opportunity to 
labor in or visit European countries, | 
cannot from experience say if the sam- 
ple of work exhibited by foreign nations 
was such as is their ordinary common 
production or not, but I do know this 
much that in most cases our manutfac- 
turers made no effort to present other 
than ordinary work. There is one firm 
[ could mention which it might almost 
be said, made their exhibit from a scrap 
pile, and the only reason I can attribute 
to the indifference shown by some to 
make a special effort is, they thought 
they “didn’t have to,” as their goods 
were well known the world over to be A 
No. 1 in every particular. 

Being now very near the Agricultural 
building, I thought I would step in and 
see what the founder bad there worthy 
of attention, but the glitter of the high 
finish and the wondrous crooks and 
turns the castings most all had alarmed 
me lest my eyesight might get paralyzed 
if 1 tried to follow them, and clearly 
seeing they were holding their own in 
the race, | left the building and follow- 
ing a crowd, soon found myself in the 
mechanics’ liberal art building, and 
with my eyes fixed skyward trying to 
give them a_ rest, their focus soon 
brought my vision to bear on the 
Yerkes telescope, presented by Yerkes 
to Chicago, and erected by Warner & 
Swasey, the world-wide known builders 
of telescopes. 


My first impulse was to climb the 
grand stairway and take a peep at old 
Sol, but noticing the mammoth foun- 
dation was not of wood, but of the 
real old stuff, cast iron, a peep at the 
sun lost all charms, and what time I 
could devote to inspection was all given 
to an admiration of the perfect work- 
manship and accuracy of detail dis- 
played in a machine that calls for as 
high skill as is required in the me- 
chanical arts. I was filled with admir- 
ation of the wonders that such a pow- 
erful telescope could reveal, and recog- 
nized that Yerkes appreciated the ne- 
cessity of having something extraordi- 
nary powerful to induce Chicagoans to 
look heavenward. 

Feeling he had spiritually realized 
Chicago’s greatest need, I elbowed my 
way to examine the large statue of 
Columbus cast by a Chicago firm, the 
name of which I cannot now recall. 
It wage a true artistic American pro- 
duction, and-although not up to the 
clean-cut work of the Italian exhibit 
of statuary, it showed very creditable 
work for our young country. 

Leaving this life-like statue, I soon 
found my attention riveted to the ex- 
hibit of the Michigan Stove Co., and 
although I was again confronted with 
a gigantic wooden model, this time a 
stove covering one-quarter of an acre, 
more or less, and nearly as high as 
Yerkes telescope, my sight quickly de- 
tected it was used only as a roof to 
cover and protect a collossal collection 
of samples, comprising all the differ- 
ent characters of stoves made by this 
firm and one that was not, it being the 
oldest stove in America. the thickness 
of its plates being from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch. This stove 
was brought from France and placed 
in the first established convent in 1693, 
and loaned by the courtesy of Mr. 
Chas. I. Gunther, and in many ways it 
showed the progress made in the art of 
stove molding, standing as it did in con- 
trast to the ornamental, well-propor- 
tioned and elegantly mounted modern 
stoves there on exhibition. 

There are none that viewed this exhi- 
bition but what would be forced to ad- 
mit that the stove founders’ art had ad- 
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vanced to a surprising degree during the 
last ten years. There might be some- 
thing said as to what elements our pro- 
gress in founding is mainly due, and 
could we thus continue calling attention 
to progress and achievements in found- 
ing as exhibited at the World’s Fair to 
a much greater length, and founders 
must admit that if visitors did not gen- 
erally fully recognize the importance of 
foundry work, the managers of the Fair 
did so, as is fully shown by the results 
of their solicitations and the excellent 
facilities and opportunities they afforded 
for its display, and now, after a study of 
the subject [am vain enough to think 
there was considerable of the foundry 
at the Fair after all, and many indus- 
tries would have failed to gain glory for 
their achievement had it not been for 
the founders assistance. 

I know we are a little late in coming 
out to “blow our horn,” but as the foun- 
dry is looked on as always being behind, 
the late appearance of this article will 
no doubt be taken by many as “right in 
line” and harmony with our progress. 

As this article is written wholly from 
memory, having no idea at the time of 
iny visit of preparing any paper treating 
upon the foundry display, any are at 
liberty to “call me down” if I have in- 
correctly or too strongly drawn upon 
imagination in my enthusiasm to uphold 
the rights and interests of “The foundry 
at the Fair.” 


Other Ways of Accounting For It. 
BY HENRY HANSEN. 

FTEN when a casting is lost, vari- 

ous theories are advanced for its 

being so, and it is no uncommon occur- 

rence for a molder to try and make him- 

self believe something which he knows 

is not so, simply because it eases his 
mind for the time being. 

The writer has lost a good many cast- 
ings during his time in the foundry, and 
the probabilities are that they will con- 
tinue to pile up for some years yet, but 
[ have always tried to find the true 
cause and thus prevent a second occur- 
rence. 

Some years ago I was employed in 
the Union Iron Works in San Francis- 
co, and among the jobs [ got while there 





was a very plain casting, a floor plate, 
shown in cut. 

The casting was gated as shown at C 
and D, with a riser at E to take off the 
“strain,’ as molders ecall it. It was 
found not to have run at a couple of 
light places, as shown at H, and as we 
were always furnished with good hot 
iron there was no excuse accepted for a 
piece not running. The foreman asked 
me how I poured it, to which I replied, 
“With two ladles.” Take three next 
time,” was his auswer. 

I then gated it at C, D and E, with 
risers at F and G, but to our surprise, 
the casting appeared like the first one, 
with the same places not run at H. 

Then everybody argued the points 





connected with molding such a piece. 
Some said the iron was certainly not 
good; others, that the pattern was 
made wrong, etc., ete. 

[I could not keep from thinking 
about my failure to produce a perfect 
casting, and by studying the shape of 
the pattern as seen at sectional cut, I 
observed that all gates and risers were 
placed on the heaviest part, I, and the 
whole trouble lay in the fact that the 
iron ran where it found the least re- 
sistence, and as it was easier for it to 
follow the flange I around and escape 
through the risers than to run in the 
light grooves at H, it naturally fol- 
lowed that course. 

The next time I made it I simply 
gated it at C and D, with no risers 
whatever, poured it with two ladles, as 
I had done in the first place, and had 
the satisfaction of having a casting 
that was perfect in every respect, but 
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ever since then have I avoided placing 
risers on castings having light and 
heavy parts mixed together, for 1 am 
sure that a riser has very often caused 
a casting not to run by taking away 
the pressure which exists when pour- 
ing gates alone are used. 


A Convenient Rigging for Casting 
Rolls. 
BY “MICHIGAN.” 
‘in = is probably nothing in the 
molding line that entails greater 
expense than to properly equip a foun- 


dry for the manufacture of chilled rolls. 
These rolls are made for so many pur- 
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Fig. 1 


poses and vary so much in size as to 
compel the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars in rigging by the firms making 
a specialty in this line, and anything 
which can lessen this cost must be of 
mutual benefit alike to the manufacturer 
and consumer. For every diameter of 
roll a chill must be had, and these chills, 
aside from the great expense in making, 
boring and facing off ends, are often a 
source of annoyance in getting out of 
the way when not in use, owing to their 
bulk and weight. A certain firm in Ohio 
make a specialty in this line, and when 


they first started they made chills for 
every length of roll for which they could 
get an order, until it began to look as if 
the whole shop would be filled with 
chills. One customer would come and 
want a 16” roll 20" long, another would 
want the same size of roll 24" long, while 
still another wanted it 30” long, and 
this demand for different lengths of 
nearly all sizes set the firm to thinking. 
About this time there was a plan pub- 
lished in some mechanical paper, for pre- 
venting the difficulty of upper neck 
cracking, caused by the vertical contrac- 
tion of the roll in cooling. This plan, 
which was original I believe with John 
E. Parker, of Beloit, Wis., the firm saw 























could be turned to good service in mak- 
ing different lengths of rolls by making 
the chill long enough to meet all re- 
quirements. Mr. Parker’s plan; how- 
ever, required different lengths of blocks 
and bolts for every length of roll, and so 
the firm discarded that part of the plan 
altogether and devised a method of at- 
taching the sleeve to their own regular 
rigging, which required no bolts or 
blocks, and on which the regular clamps 
could be used. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
view of their regular rig. Fig. 2 is a 
sectional view of chill with plan of 
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sleeve and sleeve clamp used in shorten- 
ing the roll. Fig. 3 is a sectional view 
of mold board with pattern of neck and 
wabbler attached. Fig. 4 shows mold 
board, neck, sleeve and sleeve clamp set 
all ready toram. The sleeve is made 
about ? of an inch thick and long enough 
to enter the chill far enough to make 
the shortest roll required. It is turned 
up true on the ends and outside so as to 
neatly fit both the chill and sleeve 
clamp, and has a flange around the top 
end for lifting purposes. The sleeve 
clamp is made about twelve inches long 
and has an internal diameter of the same 
dimensions as the chill, while its lower 
end is faced off and finished with a pro- 
jection exactly equal to the projection 
shown in both the chill and mold board, 
and which is always a guide in placing 
the sleeve in a central position. It has 
three and sometimes four set screws 
through its sides. These are for the 
purpose of locking the sleeve at its pro- 
per stop-off distance. After the roll is 
cast and fed, these screws are loosened 
to allow the sleeve to go down into the 
chill with the contraction of the roll’ in 
cooling, thus preventing upper neck 
cracking. 

Pouring a Large Casting Without a 

Crane. 


BY A. LOUDON. 


A short time ago I was called upon to 
make a bed plate weighing 7,500 pounds, 
and as the foundry in which I am em- 
ployed does not possessany of the 
appliances almost invariably found in 
a foundry attempting to do work of 
that description, I was compelled to 
devise methods that would seem very 
primitive perhaps to the molder who is 
surrounded by all modern conveniences. 

As the largest ladle only held two 
tons, 1 made a reservoir of dry sand 
cores, 14x20 and 2 inches thick, as that 
was the largest I could dry in our dimin- 
utive core oven. Fig. 1 shows a plan 
of the reservoir, the bottom resting on a 
smooth and firmly rammed green sand 
bed. After laying the cores B on the 
bottom, they were built up around the 
edges$with a skeleton frame in the cen- 
ter, and with this to brace the cores, 


sheathing was built up around the out- 
side, leaving about a foot of space in 
which to ram green sand, which was it- 
self strengthened by having bars of pig 
iron laid in, as shown at’ -Fig.2. The 
iron was conveyed to the reservoir from 
the cupola, as shown in Fig. |, and from 
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reservoir to mold through sluice-gate, 
as shown at A, Fig. 1, and E, Fig. 2. 
When reservoir was filled to point D, I 
opened gate by means of plug P and al- 
lowed iron to run through runner built 
to pouring gate of mold. 


A large crane is being built in the foundry 
plant of J. W. Strattard, of Marlboro, Mass. 


The Columbia Foundry Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was recently granted a charter. The capi- 
tal stock is placed at $25,000. 


The foundry and machine shops of E. C. 
Wehrifritz, at Little Rock, Ark., were entirely 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss will 
amount to about $40,000. 
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The Stove Foundry. 
W. J. KEEP. 

A* the present time there is no litera- 

ture regarding the stove foundry. 
The business has peculiarities which 
make it stand by itself. The first prin- 
ciple with the average stove manufac- 
turer seems to be, to see what goods a 
competitor is making which are a suc- 
cess, and then to imitate them. This 
divides the manufacturers into two 
classes, originators and copyists. 

There have been few successful origi- 
nators, and the first cost of the patterns 
for original stoves is very great. Firms 
that lead the market often expend $50,- 
QOO for new patterns in a single year. 

To be a successful originator requires 
a peculiar kind of inventive genius, un- 
like that required in any other line of 
manufacture. He must be directly con- 
nected with a stove foundry, so as to be 
in close contact with the trade. A re- 
mark by some salesman or customer 
may suggest an idea. He must not be 
radical, for it is as disastrous to be a 
year ahead, as a year behind the trade. 
He must understand every branch of the 
business, to know what can be accom- 
plished in each department. 

The selling part is as important as the 
manufacturing department. Very curi- 
ous methods are in vogue in this branch 
of manufacture, which make it very dif- 
fieult to manage the financial end. 
Stock must be made during nine 
months to supply the trade during the 
three shipping months, and often more 
capital is required than the volume of 
business done. The company must also 
have immense storage facilities. The 
trade is so capricious that it is a mere 
guess as to what kinds and sizes of 
stoves will be called for when the fall 
comes. 

Stove making is peculiar in other re- 
The mechanics work by the 
piece, and if the parts of a stove will not 
fit each other without extra work being 
put on them, the stove will cost more 
than the market will pay for it, for the 
competition of those who imitate has 
brought prices down to a point little in 
excess of the cost of the goods. 

If the parts are difficult to mold, the 
cost will prevent the sale of the stove, 


spects. 


nothing shal) go backward. 


and the average molder cannot make it. 
The problem is to produce the best cast- 
ings with the least expense. To do this 
the best of materials are required. Poor 
facing will wash or burn, and make in- 
ferior castings. 

The way to make money in stove 
work, is to run full each working day of 
the year. 

The works should be arranged so that 
From the 
point where iron and coke enter the 
foundry yard, everything should go for- 
ward with the least possible expense. 
Up to this time, machinery has not been 
employed to transport any part of the 
product, and this is a very difficult sub- 
ject to handle. The gangways of a foun- 
dry should be perfectly clear by 7 
©’clock in the morning, but in large es- 
tablishments this is not done before 9) 
or 10 o'clock. The scratch shop, for re- 
moving sand from castings, should be 
reached as directly as possible from all 
parts of the foundry. Plate that will 
stand it, is cleaned in tumbling barrels, 
and the rest is cleaned by hand with 
brushes. From this point the castings 
are piled on shelves, all castings being 
placed in racks, one for each piece, and 
of a size that will hold the number of 
pieces made in four days. The location 
of polishing and nickel plating depart- 
ments should be such, that when the 
castings leave the scratch shop, they 
should go ahead in one direction, until 
the finished nickel meets the finished 
stove at the crating floor. 


After thorough inspection, packing 
and crating, the stoves are piled in the 
lofts ready for shipment in the fall. The 
details of the departments are so speci- 
fically related to this special business 
that a description of them would not in- 
terest those engaged in any other branch 
of foundry work, and a peculiarity of 
stove manufacturers is, that each one 
thinks that the others are not managing 
the business as well as he is. Therefore, 
any detailed description would not inte 
rest even the stove manufacturers. 

The management of cupolas, and th: 
mixing of iron, and methods of keeping 
castings uniform in quality, are of th: 
same interest to all, and we have, there 
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fore written on these subjects at various 
times. 

‘I'he process of molding is not of gen- 
eral interest, as it is not generally ap- 
plicable to other lines of foundry work. 
Livery effort is made to enable the piece 
molder to make the most money in the 
shortest time and with the least labor. 

Stove castings are made in two-part 
flasks, consisting of cope and nowel, 
hinged at the rear. The pattern is so 
made that the cope can be rolled off, 
without loosening with wedges if possi- 
ble, and give a clean lift (no rats), and 
bars with nails driven in them are so 
located as to anchor every hanging core. 
No separate cores, green or dry, are 
used in stove work, and the size of the 
flask leaves only one inch of sand out- 
side the edge of the pattern. Stove pat- 
terns are of iron filed as smooth as_pos- 
sible, and waxed to prevent rusting. 
‘They are boarded face up, that ‘s, fitted 
to a wooden follow board to give the un- 
der side a bearing to prevent breakage, 
or springing by ramming. 

The follow board has wooden cleats 
on the back, which are bedded in sand 
on the molding floor, that it may lie per- 
feetly solid. All dust and moisture is 
brushed from the pattern, as the slight- 
est rust will make a rough surface on 
the casting. ‘I'he nowel, which has no 
bars, is placed on the follow board, and 
sand is riddled through a No. 12 sieve, 
to lie one-quarter of an inch deep on the 
vattern. ‘hen sand from the heap is 
shoveled to fill the flask. This is 
rammed and leveled off with a straight 
edge. Sand is thrown over this and a 
hottom board is rubbed down to give 
a true bearing surface. This _bot- 
tom board has holes in it to allow gas to 
escape. 

Iron clamps are placed on each side, 
and the box is rolled over, allowing the 
cleats of the bottom board to re-t on a 
sand-leveled floor. 

The follow board is then lifted off, 
leaving the pattern bedded in the sana. 
If the parting line is not firm, the mol- 
ler presse? sand with thumb or trowel, 

intil the edge of the pattern makes a 
perfect parting with the sand. Parting 
sand, which is burned molding sand, is 
thrown over the whole surface, and what 


has fallen on the pattern, and any super- 
fluous quantity is blown off with a bel- 
lows. 

The parting is made by the close fit- 
ting of the follow board to the pattern, 
and any crooked corners are built up 
with pieces of old leather belting. If 
the casting is to be run from the edge, 
iron set gates are placed against the 
edge of the pattern on the .ollow board 
and molded in the nowel. 

The parting sand having been blown 
off, the cope is placed on the nowel 
and clamped in place, and sprues are 
placed in position. Flat sprues are set 
on the pattern, bottom side up. Sand 
is now shoveled in, and with the hands 
is tucked under the bars and around 
the sprues, the flat ones being turned 
over. The cope is then filled with sand 
and rammed, the superfluous sand be- 
ing brushed off. ‘The cope is then 
rolled off, and rests on its hinges and 
on a box placed in the rear. The 
sprues are drawn out, and the inner 
opening is trimmed with a slick to 
prevent loose sand breaking off with 
the inflowing iron. The pattern is 
now withdrawn, and if there are any 
imperfections in the moid, they are 
repaired. Heavy facing is shaken over 
the mold, and when the cloud has set- 
tled, light facing is shaken over this, 
both from muslin bags. The pattern 
is now printed back, the set gates are 
withdrawn, and the pattern is removed. 

The heavy facing is to prevent the 
iron burning the sand, and to give a 
smooth surface and a good color. The 
light facing is simply to prevent the 
pattern from sticking to the heavy fae- 
ing. If any heavy facing should stick, 
it would leave a rough spot—if too 
much light facing is used it will wash 
and run before the iron, and will make 
a worse surface than sticking heavy 
facing. 

The mold is now closed and clamped 
exactly as it was when rammed up. 

We have given this outline of mak- 
ing a mold to give an idea of the dif- 
ference between this and machinery 
molding, not in sufticient detail to en- 
able a novice to tell how to make a 
mold, for such a description would not 
interest the general reader. 
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A stove molder moves quickly, every 
motion counts, and he is systematic in 
his work. 

A molder’s floor is from 7 to 9 feet 
wide by about 28 feet long, and will hold 
two or three rows of flasks. His pile of 
sand, which was tempered the night be- 
fore, extends the Jength of his floor, and 
his flasks are piled in a row along the 
side of his sand heap. He has taken 
the patterns which he is to use during 
the day, from the fireproof vault, has 
placed the first one he is to use on the 
follow board, at the front of his floor 
with the nowe) in place. The same is 
found on each floor, and at 7 in the 
morning, down each side of the gang- 
way, stand as fine a row of men as you 
can find anywhere, with rammers in 
hand ready to strike the first blow to- 
gether, at the blow of the whistle. These 
men work by the piece, and keep in line 
so that by the time the melted iron is 
ready, they have reached the back end 
of their floors. 

In stove work, a number of distinct 
trades are brought together—designers, 
modelers, wood-patternmakers, plaster 
workers, iron-patternmakers, polishers, 
electroplaters, buffers, carpenters, follow- 
boarders, japaners, casting scratchers, 
floor molders, bench molders, cupola 
melters, grinders, stove mounters, in- 
spectors, tinsmiths, sheet-iron workers, 
blacksmiths, flask makers, pipe fitters 
and machinists. 

Each of these two dozen trades belong 
to the stove business. Each man under- 
stands his trade, so far as it is used in 
this particular work. That is, a stove 
carpenter could not work at house car- 
pentering, and a house carpenter would 
be of no use in a stove foundry. This 
is the reason why there is no literature 
on stove making. It is a business that 
stands alone. It is peculiarly an Amer- 
ican institution, and is so unlike any 
other foundry business that others would 
feel no interest in reading about it, 
and few men working in one depart- 
ment would feel any interest in the 
work of another. The more prudent 
firms have elaborate systems of deter- 
mining the cost of their goods before 
fixing the selling price, and each de- 
partment of the manufactory is man- 


aged in the most systematic manner. 
If the public were interested in the 
matter, chapters could be written on 
each individual department. The more 
systematically everything is managed, 
the less chance is there for misunder- 
standings between employers and men. 
The interest of one is the same as that 
of the other. Each man is working for 
himself by the piece, and is his own mas- 
ter, the firm providing shop room, ma- 
terials, money, and a market for the 
goods; while the men are a community 
of small manufacturers, each in his own 
line, earning money in proportion to his 
skill and enterprise, and all under a gen- 
eralmanagement. This is as nearly as 
practicable, a mode) manufactory. 

The men form one of the best elements 
of a city’s population, earning more 
than the average wages, and the major- 
ity own their own homes. 


The Bondholders’ Prayer. 


A® a parody, the following from an address 
delivered at a recent mass meeting in 
Cincinnati, is rather interesting: 

Our father, who art in England, Rothschild 
be thy name, thy financial kingdom come to 
America; thy will be done in the United States 
as it is in England. Give us this day our bonds 
in gold, but not in silver; give us plenty of 
laboring men’s votes to keep monopoly in power 
and its friends in office. We know, our father, 
that we have done many things that were 
wrong. We have robbed the honest poor, and 
brought distress to many a door. We know it 
was wrong to refund the bonds and make 
them payable in coin. We know it was wrong 
to water all our railroad stock; but thou know 
est we gained much by that. Now, our father, 
thou knowest we are above politics. It is the 
same to us whether the Democrats or Republi 
cans rule; for thou knowest we are able to 
sway all political and legislative jobs in our 
favor. Lead us not into the ways of the Peo- 
ple’s party, and deliver us from the insane labor 
agitators and reformers. Then we shall have 
the kingdom of bonds, interest, taxing power, 
and all the gold till the republic shall end. 
Amen. 


The Cohoes (N. Y.) Iron Foundry has been 
started up on ten-hour time. 
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The Compliments of the Season. 
HE FOUNDRY can consistently wish its 
readers all a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

We do not forget the fact that the stagna- 
tion in trade is going to have the effect of ma- 
terially curtailing the genera) rejoicing at this 
season, but every cloud has a silver lining, and 
in this case the lining is beginning to be clear- 
ly apparent. Let us all do our share to restore 
the general confidence so necessary in times 
like these, and aid the development and _ pros- 
perity of the glorious country. Then, and then 
only, can we enjoy the consciousness of having 
done our full duty, and 1894 will be the happier 
and brighter in consequence. 


Mention “The Foundry.” 


HE especial attention of our readers is 
called to the advertisements in this 
month’s issue of Tot Founpry. They are with 
us because of the well-known reputation this 
paper has among foundrymen, and because of 
their patronage we are enabled to furnish a 
paper that is unexcelled on this continent, 
when its merit and price are considered. 
When writing to these advertisers it will be 
doing THe Founpry a personal favor if this 
paper is mentioned. 


Index to Aboertamauntthin page 89g. 


One Dollar. 


HEN the publication of this paper was 

first undertaken it was not possible to 
foresee that it was destined in the pointed 
language of the day, to make a “hit” to the ex- 
tent to which that expression is applicable to 
our own case. At first the subscription price 
was fixed at $l per annum. Afterwards when 
the paper was enlarged it was thought that 
$1.50 a year would not be too large a sum, and 
in comparison with other trade journals it 
would still be most excellent value, at the same 
time permitting us to pay a small commission 
to agents for securing subscriptions. The con- 
tinuous increase in our subscription list and 
the corresponding prestige it has given this 
paper among advertisers who have not been 
slow in availing themselves of the opportunity 
to reach the foundry trade, enables us to make 
the announcement that, commencing with this 
issue, the subscription price of THe Founpry 
will be $1 per annum, single copies 10 cents, 
“for sale by all news dealers,” etc. This is only 
in line with our original policy, and not in any 
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way a deviation or change in the plan upon 
which this paper has been thus far conducted, 
as it has been and will be our aim to furnish 
our readers with the best service and at the 
lowest possible price. It is anticipated that 
this reduction in price, added to its already es- 
tablished reputation, will insure for it one of 
the very largest circulations of any trade pa- 
per in the country. 


A Serial Story. 


N another page ourreaders will notice 
O the opening chapter of a new seria] 
entitled “James Chalmers,” which 
will run through several numbers. It has 
been written expressly for THe Founpry 
by a machinery molder, who is well known in 
a good many American cities where he has 
worked at his trade. Molders are not usually 
credited with possessing literary ability to any 
phenomenal extent, but, as will be seen, the 
author of this story is a remarkable exception 
to the rule and his easy, flowing, graceful style, 
coupled with his knowledge of the business 
and the habits of those engaged at it, render 
him exceptionally well qualified to handle this 
subject as it has never been done before. We 
feel sure the contribution to our reading col- 
umns will be read with great interest by our 
thousands of readers who will remember that 
its author is a molder whose education has 
been acquired in the face of the most adverse 
circumstances. 


story, 


eT! 
Edward Delavan Ransom. 

D. RANSOM is dead and buried. To 
E e scores, yes, hundreds of Tae Founpry 
readers this news will come in the nature of a 
shock that will be felt for a long time to come. 
The sad event occurred at his home in Albany, 
N. Y., Sunday morning, November 12, under 
such peculiarly sad circumstances as to inspire 
in the minds of everyone who knew him, the 
greatest possible measure of sympathy for his 
family and friends. 

Saturday evening, November 11, he retired 
at bis usual time, and to all appearances in his 
usual health and spirits. At 11 o'clock he was 
taken sick with an attack of hemorrhage of the 
brain and at 4 a. m. death claimed for its own 
one of the best known and most popular gentle- 
men in the American foundry world. 

He was born in 1851, and was for a number 
of years interested in the Ransom [ron 


Works, and for the past ten years has been at 
the head of the well-known supply house of E 
D. Ransom & Co. 

Among his business acquaintances he was 
favorably known for his geniality and good na 
ture coupled with a more than ordinary meas 
ure of integrity, which asserted itself always in 
the most minute business transaction. He was 
of an unusually kind and charitable disposi 
tion which never showed itself more conspicu 
ously than when speaking of his business com 
petitors, to whom he always referred most 
kindly. The very word “Albany” was associ 
ated in our minds with the cordial grasp of the 
hand and warm welcome that invariably 
awaited usin that city from he whom we wil! 
now meet no more. 

He had the precious faculty of making 
friends, forming attachments that money can 
not buy, influence or command, but which finds 
its origin in a warm-hearted disposition, so few 
business men in this purely materialistic world 
possess. We feel his loss as a personal one, 
and THk Founpry extends to his widow, 6- 
year-old son and business associates, on behalf 
of American foundrymen generally and our 
selves, our most sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 


The Foundry Trade in Chicago. 


UR Chicago correspondent, whose inter 
esting letter appears in another column, 
evidently takes a very pessimistic view of the 
trade outlook in that city. He forgets that for 
the past three years the Chicago foundries 
have been rushed as they have not been since 
the fire. The extraordinary impetus given to 
building and local enterprises of every sort by 
the World’s Fair, gave the Chicago foundries 
an unusually large amount of work, and it is to 
be expected that a general slacking up was to 
be looked for in that line there which the hard 
times have only intensified and consequently 
Chicago can hardly be looked upon to reflect 
sonditions elsewhere. 

The point he makes concerning the lowering 
of the tariff on agricultural implements is also, 
we think, hardly borne out by the circum- 
stances, as American manufacturers are heavy 
shippers to foreign countries, and have no rea- 
son to fear foreign competition. This is true 
to such an extent that in spite of the almost 
prohibitory tariff in force in Canada, American 
manufacturers have frequently sold their ma 
chines there in competition with those of Cana 
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dian make, and met Canadian prices after pay- 
ing the duty. 

Tue Founpry believes, however, that when 
trade begins to improve that the City by the 
Lake, whose fame for its get-there-ativeness is 
world-wide, will be in the front row. 


$76,000,000 


FEW months ago this country, or rather 
A enough of its citizens to control for the 
time being its affairs, got frightened. They 
saw, or what amounted to the same thing, 
thought they saw a ghost, and as a result, they 
suddenly decided that banks and other finan- 
cial institutions were not to be trusted. 

People of all classes, from men of wealth and 
influence to the humblest toiler, made a rush 
for their cash deposited in the banks of the 
country—then we had a panic. 

The result is well known—-people gradually 
found that they were making a mistake, and 
money found its way back to its usual chan- 
nels. This was all deplorable enough and peo- 
ple looked for a return of prosperity upon the 
return of the money, but we have now con- 
fronting us a situation that possesses peculiar 
dangers of its own, while being directly oppo- 
site to the first one. The banks are overloaded 
with money, and in New York, the country’s 
financial metropolis, the banks have accumu- 
lated a fund of $76,000,000 over and above the 
required legal reserve, - 

Some may regard this as being an element of 
strength, but it is the reverse, as showing that 
in that one center alone there is that amount 
of money lying idle that should be in active 
circulation, and the larger that sum gets, the 
more severe the depression is likely to be. 
With the first of the year, though, it is certain 
to find its way back again into the channels of 
trade, and business men will watch for the 
future reports from that direction with no lit- 
tle interest. 


The Trade Outlook. 


HILE the foundry business is suffering 
from the universal depression as much, 
we believe, as any other industry, and more 
than some, yet we think that the worst of the 
business stagnation is past and that confidence 
is being gradually restored, especially in the 
northern and central states. 
More pig iron has been purchased or con- 
tracted for during the past thirty days than 


during the previous three months, and people 
nowadays do not buy that article for fun or 
for their health, although the price is not per- 
haps as high as it was a few years ago. The 
stove foundries have perhaps been as a rule for 
the past two months the busiest branch of the 
foundry business, but a general stacking up 
can now be looked for all along the line, and 
the usual month’s shut-down that sets in at 
the holidays may be precipitated somewhat 
earlier and last longer in some cases. 

The agricultural shops are starting up slowly 
and with a limited number of employees, It is 
said that quite a stock has been carried over 
by some of the large reaper and mower con- 
cerns, and this means a greatly reduced pro- 
duction, though just how much cannot be 
known. Malleable iron foundries have not 
suffered as much from the depression, as far as 
we can learn, as other branches, and many 
shops are running more or less full-handed 
though with no great superfluity of orders. 

It is in the machinery business, however, 
that the business depression is most marked, 
and in all of our cities and manufacturing 
towns the machinery molders are walking the 
streets to an extent that has not been known 
for years. Some places have managed to keep 
running on contract work up to recently, but 
little new work is being ordered in the way of 
engines or machinery and a very marked im- 
provement need not be looked for till after 
New Years. An éncouraging feature is the 
general hopefulness and the fact that notwith- 
standing the approach of the dull season, busi- 
ness is getting in better shape and we are 
certain that our January report will show up 
brighter than for some months past. 


The Scrap Heap. 


This is not a political paper. 
* " «x 
We just make this announcement as a sort 
of preliminary, and because a large section of 
the daily press and almost every trade journal, 
especially those interested in the iron, or metal, 
trade, are just now devoting a good deal of 
their space to partisan political criticisms in 
an effort to fasten all of the evils of hard times, 
etc., on the shoulders of a certain political 
party. 
* , + 
This party, its platform, or the fear of either 
or both may be to blame for some or all of the 
evils these politicians are just now trying to 
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fasten on them, but the fact that a 
strongly biased partisan feeling actuates men 
in discussing politics who are otherwise un- 
prejudiced and just, does not make their case 
any stronger or the defense of the aforemen- 
tioned political party any weaker. 


very 


i> SP -ay 
* * 


Let us inquire as to the duty of the ideal 
American citizen at such times. 


We noticed a short time ago a report of an 
interview with one of our United States sena- 
tors that was published in one of our daily 
papers, in which this gentleman consigned the 
whole country, its industries and all it con- 
tained to the demnition-bow-wows until such 
time as another general election took place 
that would reverse the present position of the 
two great political parties. 

This gentleman was a large capitalist—a 
millionaire, we believe (the that 
had he not been, he would not been a 
United Stats senator 
state), interested in 


chances are 
have 
from his particular 
financial enter 
prises with a large circle of acquaintances and 


several 


much influence among people to whom his 
word is law and all his utterances inspired. 


* 


Now, Tur Founpry thinks that for a United 
States senator, who is one of two men repre- 
senting one of the largest states in the Union 
in the upper branch of the nation’s legislature, 
to resort to the methods of the partisan poli 
tician in times like these isa most questionable 
proceeding when public policy and even good 
sense would dictate that as cheerful, pleasant 
ana hopeful a view as possible should be shed 
on the situation, when all know and have seen 
during the past summer that the country was 
suffering a thousand times more from a lack of 
confidence between men themselves (in which 
national politics had directly nothing to do) 
than anything else. 


criminal 
offense in the eyes of many good business men, 


It would have been deemed a 
had any one circulated stories reflecting on the 
credit or policy of any of our banks, financial 
industries or enterprises that were conducive 
to the general prosperity, or had such state 
ments been made about the policy of those to 


whose keeping vast interests were intrusted, 


with the express purpose of bringing such per 
sons or their admiuistration into disrepute. 


* 
* * 


Why? Because were the policy of the direc 
tors of a prominent bank assailed day after day 
bitterly through the public press and else 
where, it would have seriously injured the most 
solid enterprise in America, when public conti 
dence was necessary to its success. 


oe 
* * 


It may be answered that if criticism is de 
served it should be administered, but that is 
not always true, as there are times when it is 
the better policy to conduct affairs without 
proclaiming our personal animosities or ideas 
when the public prosperity is at stake, and 
then again in the case referred to it must be 
remembered, though often forgotten, that ou: 
legislators do not represent only those of thei: 
own particular political faith, but the whole 
people, some of whom may have the courage to 


sometimes differ. 


* 
* * 


Tue Founpry is impressed with the idea 
that a United States senator occupying sucha 
position and using it to destroy public eonfi 
dence in the business world and thus injuring 
to the limit of his ability our national prosper 
ity in order that the fortunes of his political 
friends may be advanced at the cost, temporar 
ily at least of the country’s best interests, is 
making a grave mistake. It may be good poli 
tics, but it is certainly poor statesmanship, and 
with such examples before us, it is no wonder 
capital insists upon sitting still instead of act 
ively engaging in legitimate enterprises. 

e * x 

Let us be Americans first and politicians 
afterward. There are too many industries and 
energetic people here; there is too much 
wealth and capital and too many thousands of 
bright business minds who hold no office and 
believs in the country first and political parties 
ofterward to allow a few individuals to control 
this country’s present or future prosperity, es 
pecially when there is a suspicion that self-in 
terest and not an unselfish devotion to the 
public good is the main spring of their actions 


Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Co., of Spring 
tield, O., have selected a 
to do the work 


Connersville blower 
in their new foundries, Mr. 
Chas. A. Bauer, the general manager having 
selected that one in preference to all others 
presented to bim. 











Verbosity. 
R. EDITOR: To be tedious by using a 
M multiplicity of words is, in the parlance 
of the street, to “talk an arm off,” or “to talk 


one to death.” It may rot be just or proper to 
uccuse some of the would-be instructors in 
foundry practice of sinister designs when writ- 
ing an article for a trade publication, or to sug 

vest that they contemplated the surgical oper- 
ation above referred to, and yet their too liber- 
al use of words not only obscures their mean- 
ing, but has a tendency to make the reader 
weary. The adage, “Brevity is the soul of wit,” 
might be applied to the entire catagory of ex- 
pression. One other quality—that of simpli- 
city—-is perhaps as important in a paper whose 
object is to instruct. The combination of the 
two qualities referred to, however, is certainly 
what is needed, and needed badly. We have a 
surfeit at the present time from men whose 
knowledge of foundry methods is doubtless all 
right, but when put into print is so clumsily 
expressed in big words and stilted phrases that 
it is time for protest. There have been articles 
written covering pages, and there are bound 
volumes also, which do not contain as much 
bviled down information as may be had from 
Mr. Keep’s article, “Chemistry in the Foun 

dry,” in your November number which fills 
just three columns. 

Here is practical information, devoid of the 
ory, and of value to every man who owns, or 
hopes to own a foundry. It can be understood 
by any man who can read English, and is so 
brief, simple, clear and concise that “he who 
runs may read.” F. B.S. 


A FEW YEARS ACO 


There was little or nothing pub- 
lished of interest to the foundry 
business. Now foundrymen have 
the best and cheapest paper of 
its kind intheworld. Subscribe. 


Robert Mackellar’s Sons, facing manufac 
turers of Peekskill, N. Y., celebrated their 
bi-centennial year by a full-page ad. in THE 
FounprY this issue. The reputation of the 
Peekskill facings has always been very good, 
and the proprietors may justly feel proud of 
their past record. 

This concern was evidently in the foundry 
facing business in the very beginning almost, 
of the foundry business in the country, and 
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is the oldest by far, now in existence. This 
can hardly be construed otherwise than as a 
tribute to their showing that they 
are appreciated, and Tar Fowunpry sincerely 
hopes that their boast, that “Facing mills 
come and facing mills go, but we go on for- 
ever,’ may be fulfilled. 


foods, 


James Chalmers. 


The Unvarnished History of a Common 
Man. 


BY W. EDWARD 


CHAPTER I. 

6¢C' AY partner, what’s the show for a job 
here?” I raised my head from the 

flask over which I was bending and took a 
careful scrutiny of the man who had spoken to 
me, before I replied: “Well, I don’t know, bet- 
ter see the boss, because I think he needs a 
man.” But say, partner,” as he turned away 
in search of the foreman, “have you got your 
card with you?” A smile passed over his faze 
as he drewfrom his pocket a dingy piece of 
pasteboard, so crumpled and dirty that I could 
scarcely decipher it, and said as he extended it 
to me, “Oh, yes, 1 never travel without my 
ticket.” I had seen plenty of his species, many 
of them to my sorrow, but there was something 
about this one which impressed me favorably, 
and I caught myself wondering, as I went on 
with my work, what there was about this par- 
ticular “hobo” to attract me. He was a little 
above the medium height, of a fair complexion, 
roughened by exposure and hard work; with 
broad shoulders and a short neck, indicative of 
strength. Hewas apparentiy about 30 years 
of age, and with a good suit of clothes might 
have been presentable in society, but his dress 
showed too close an intimacy with the sand 
heap, and a whisp of hay, which clung affec- 
tionately to his coat collar, suggested that he 
might have lodged over night in a friendly 
stable or under a hay mow. Yet with all of the 
ear-marks of the “professional” about him, I 
felt that he was a little above the ordinary and 
hoped that he would succeed in getting a job 
In a few moments he sauntered back to my 
floor and I greeted him with, “Well, partner, 
what luck?” “Oh,” said he, “the boss says he 
has plenty of work, but he has no room for 


me.” It wasa Saturday afternoon, early in 
March, the weather was cold and raw, and I 
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debated the question in my mind for some time 
before I spoke, whether to invite this man to 
share the hospitalities of my home over Sun- 
day, give him a few square meals, of which I] 
saw he stood badly in need, and a comfortable 
bed. At last I said, “Well, partner, I hate to 
see a man run away from a job such weather 
as this and if you want to lay over here for a 
few days you’re welcome to stay with me.” 
The look of relief and thankfulness which 
spread over his face repaid me for my contem- 
plated charity and I felt, as he thanked me, 
that my confidence was not misplaced. I had 
“held up” tramps time and again to find my 
hospitality violated by some petty act or bold 
robbery. On one occasion I had taken a man 
in and cared for him for three Gays, in ‘the 
dead of winter, even giving him money to buy 
tobacco. Afterward he had confided to a shop- 
mate, “If he had known the kind of a ‘chew- 
shop’ I put up at, he wouldn’t have gone with 
me.” Another whom I had kept for a few days 
and helped to get a job, had “jumped out” 
with two weeks’ pay in his pocket, taking near- 
ly my full kit of tools with him and leaving a 
three-weeks’ board bill which I was compelled 
to pay, having gone security for him. After 
these experiences it was only natural that I 
should be careful whom I helped, or placed in 
a position where they could take advantage of 
me, and I had studied this stranger very closely 
before making him the offer of my hospitality. 

It lacked but a few minutes of blast time, 
and having clamped up my work, I sat down 
on the corner of a flask to have a chat with my 
“hobo.” I found that he was a fairly intelli- 
gent man, and the quiet force of his remarks 
as we discussed shop topics impressed me that 
he was a good mechanic as well. 

I was working in St. Louis at the time. The 
shop was one of the ordinary type of jobbing 
shops, where a vast amount of work is expect- 
ed for a very small amount of money. The 
foreman was a most peculiar man. Raised in 
a neighboring town he had come to St. Louis 
a young man, and had never since worked any- 
where outside of the city. Polite and courte- 
ous to a stranger, he was a veritable tyrant to 
“home” men. In fact, one of his greatest pecu- 
liarities was his unaccountable antipathy to 
St. Louis men, and one of the invariable ques- 
tions which he put to an applicant for a job 
was, “Have you ever worked in the city?” A 
negative answer to this question always 
brought a more favorable consideration for the 
applicant. 1 have seen him tear his hair, throw 


his hat in the air and jump upon it when it fell 
upon the floor, as if he had some imaginary 
enemy under his feet and was grinding the life 
out of him, when some of his most trusted men 
happened to lose a piece of work, and a mo 
ment after he would turn to a stranger who 
had been equally unfortunate, with a smile of 
encouragement on his face, point out to him 
where his work was defective and how to rem- 
edy it. I had given up trying to fathom the 
mysteries of this man’s character, but knowing 
his peculiarities I felt hopeful that my “hobo” 

-I already felt a sort of proprietorship in him 
—would be successful in getting a job in a few 
days. 

After shaking out my work with “Jim’s” as- 
sistance—he had told me his name was “Jim” 
Chalmers—we repaired to the hotel which I 
called my home. It was not a very pretentious 
affair, it is true, but a man can’t be expected 
to support much style on $15 a week. It was 
quiet and comfortable and there was always an 
abundance of wholesome food on the table 
which, if it did not tickle the palate, satisfied 
the inner man. The one point of disagreement 
between the landlady and myself was my pred- 
ilection for tramps, whom I was continually 
sending to her to feed, but as I always paid 
my bill without any complaint I could gener- 
ally get the best of the argument when she at- 
tacked me on this weakness. Still, it was not 
without a feeling of trepidation that I intro 
duced my “hobo” into her august presence, and 
that only after he had washed and brushed 
and donned a coat which I had given him from 
my own scant wardrobe. It being pay-night, 
my landlady was all smiles and effusiveness 
and I escaped, for the time being at least, the 
lecture which I had almost expected. 

A hearty supper, a bath and the removal of 
a week’s growth of hair from his face worked 
such a change in “Jim” that I hardly knew 
him when he stepped out of the barber’s chair, 
and I began to think that really he wasa 
rather handsome man. After strolling around 
the streets for a short time we returned to the 
hotel and settled ourselves before a blazing fire 
for achat and a comfortable smoke. A few 
books on a hanging shelf drew “Jim’s” atten- 
tion and he began to question me on my favor- 
ite authors. I had always been a voracious 
reader, but had read everything and anything 
which came within my reach, without any 
method or discrimination of subjects. I was 
equally content with the poet, the philosopher 
or the sentimental novelist, but in this man | 











soon discovered a well-balanced and trained 
mind. He had evidently read much and had 
thoroughly digested what he had read. find- 
ing an interested and appreciative auditor he 
regaled me with quotations from Burns, who 
was naturally his favorite—he being a Scotch- 
man—Shelley, Byron, Browning, Scott, and 
many other authors of more or less merit in- 
terspersed with commentaries on the beauties 
of the style of each, which showed him thor- 
oughly conversant with the productions of 
most of the poets. 

The conversation becoming more general, I 
was surprised and delighted with his knowl- 
edge of history, philosophics and economics, 
and I began to wonder how a man who had 
bound bimself down to the trade of iron mold- 
ing could gain so much knowledge on so many 
widely differing subjects, and not only that, 
but I was anxious to learn why a man of his 
evident abilities could tolerate the life of a 
tramp, with all of its miseries and degrading 
influences. J was always of a rather romantic 
nature, fond of stories of adventure, and I 
thought if I could persuade this man to tell 
me the history of his life it would be highly 
interesting, perhaps full of adventure, at any 
rate I was satisfied in my own mind that he 
had fallen from a higher sphere than that 
which he occupied at present, from love of 
drink, or some other misfortune. The oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, I said to him, “ ‘Jim,’ 
do you feel satisfied with the life of a tramp, 
or don’t you think a man of your capabilities 
could do better?” A quizzical expression came 
over his face as he replied, ‘Well, ‘Bill’”—we 
had become quite intimate by this- time—“I 
am not satisfied with the life, but what can a 
poor devil of a molder do with neither money 
or friends but to look for a job at his trade? 
And ihat’s all I tramp for, it_isn’t because I 
like it.” “But,” I persisted, “you have worked 
at something else outside of the sand heap, 
haven’t you?” “Oh, yes,” he replied, I “have 
been out of the sand heap more than once, but 
| always managed to drift back into it again, 
perhaps because I am not fit for anything 
else.” I felt inclined to dispute him on this 
point, but I was anxious to find out how he 
came to be in the position in which I had 
found him, so I asked him, “How did you come 
to be a tramp?” “Well,” said he “that is a 
short story. I was working in ashop up in a 


little town in New York State until the Ist of 
January, when I was laid off. Since then I 
have been in a dozen states looking for work, 
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and you know it does not take a man very long 
to run down when he is forced to go on the 
road.” But this isn’t your first experience on 
the road, is it?’’ “No,” said he, “I have been 
pretty much of a ‘hobo’ for the last ten years, 
but I am getting mighty tired of shifting from 
pillar to post, and I would like to settle down. 
I am pretty well tired out tonight, but if you 
have nothing else to do tomorrow I will tell 
you some of my experiences on the road.” This 
was what I had wanted, and excusing myself 
for keeping him out of bed so long, I showed 
him to his room and bade him good-night. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A BACK NUMBER 
is aterm sometimes applied to 
a manwho is not posted. You 
will be a back number if ‘‘The 
Foundry’’ does not reach you 
regularly. 


Notice. 
|* printing the article on page 61 entitled 
“Pouring a Heavy Casting without a 
Crane,” a slight mistake was made in the 
heading of the first few printed. We ask our 
charitably disposed critics not to be too severe 
on the compositor and proofreader. 


Our Chicago Letter. 
(Special to Tue Founpry.) 

HERE is no noticeable improvement with 
the foundries over last month. To all ap- 
pearances trade remains the same, very dull. 
Contrary to all expectations the passage of the 
Repeal bill has brought no relief to the manu- 
facturing interests. Congress alone holds the 
key to the situation in the question of the tar- 
iff, but not in the form of the Wilson bill, the 
passage of which can only result in disaster. 
The placing of agricultural implements on the 
free list will in no way improve the situation in 
this city. The large concerns located here, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements and who employ thousands of hands 
will have to either make a reduction of wages 
or close down their works. As there are now 
two men for every vacant position, what will 
be the condition of things if this bill becomes 
aliw? Should it fail to pass in its present 
form and is amended, or a substitute is passed 
qeneficial to the manufacturing interests, there 
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will be an early resumption of business. On 
the other hand, should the administration in- 
sist on its passage in the present form there 
will be no improvement until there is a change 
in the government. The trade papers and com 
mercial reports say times are getting better, 
but such is not the case. It is only an attempt 
on their part to bolster up trade by talk. It is 
an old saying and a true one that, “talk is 
cheap, but it takes money to buy whisky.” If 
a man has no work in his shop you can’t make 
him think he is busy by simply telling him so. 
Whatever trade may be elsewhere in the foun- 
dry business it is dull in Chicago, and a visit 
to the various foundries in the city will con- 
firm the statement. With trade in its present 
dilapidated condition, and a tariff reform meas- 
ure floating from the flagstaff of the present 
administration, threatening the manufacturing 
interests of the country, will lend to the foun- 
drymen’s vision of better times anything but 
brightness. 

Dawson Bros. report business slow. 

Fitzpatrick Foundry’s business is dull. 

The F. E. Roberts Foundry is advertised for 
rent. 

Preble Machine Co., South Chicago, is not 
doing much of anything. 

Webster Manufacturing Co. say business is 
slow. 

Home 
week. 


Foundry is running three heats a 

W. A. Jones’ business is fair, running a heat 
every day. 

Turner & Dickinson will soon move into 
their new foundry at Hansen Park. 

John Featherstone's Sons have contracted to 
build six ice machines. 

Kurtz & Bubhrer say business is slow, running 
three and four heats a week. 

Chicago Architectural 


Iron Works are not 


doing very much, running one and two heats a 
week. 

A. Bolter & Son have the contract for the 
iron work of the Standard Varnish Co.’s ware- 
house to be erected at South Chicago. 

Mr. King, purchasing agent for the Griffin 
Wheel and Foundry Co., has severed his con 
nection with that firm. 

Winslow Bros. say trade is fair. They have 
the contract for the ornamental work of the 


new Stock Exchange building at the corner of 
La Salle and Washington streets. 


Brown Bros. report business slow. 

A. Plamondon reports business slow. 

Central Foundry reports business fair. 

Railway Supply Foundry Co. have closed 
down until spring. 

James Frake reports business flat, working 
one molder. 

Mason & Davis, at Grand Crossing, report 
business slow. 

Union Foundry, at Grand Crossing, report 
trade poor. 

Chicago Skein and Axle Co., at Grand Cross 
ing, are running three and four days a week. 

W. D. Kent, successor to the M. Benner Co., 
is running very slow. 

Dan Monroe reports business fair, but noth 
ing to boast of. 

Lake Shore Foundry report business some 
better than last month. 

Plano Manufacturing Co. are just complet 
ing their large plant at West Pullman, which 
will be ready to open by the 15th of December. 

McGreevy & Haggerty, who run two foun 
dries, had the one at 66 Michigan street de 
stroyed by fire at 2 o’clock on the morning of 
November 8. 

The Grant Locomitive Works, at the corner 
of Twelfth street and Robinson avenue, which 
went into the hands of assignees June 7, 1893, 
is now offered for sale. Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the assignees, room 
509, No. 100 Washington street. Wm. K. Ack 
erman and James H. Wilson are the assignees. 
The property is offered subject to a first mort- 
gage of $200,000, dated December 1, 1892, and 
payable on the first day of December, 1902. 
Secured by a trust mortgage from the Grant 
Locomotive Works to the Chicago Title & 
Trust Co. Proposals will be received until 
January 15, 1894. 


a &. V. 


Pittsburg and Vicinity. 
(Special to Tur Founpry.) 

HE iron business in this locality has not 
fi shown the improvement that was ex 
pected a few weeks ago. The amount of busi 
ness being done is about the same, but the 
approach to anything like a change is toward 
lower prices. 

In the Mahoning and Shenango va)leys, mills 
are constantly resuming, but it is hard work to 
keep them in steady operation. 

No. 1 foundry iron is now selling at $11.75 @ 
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312 cash, and No. 2 at $10.75 and $11.75 cash. 
Neither mill owners or foundrymen are anxious 
to take advantage of these quotations. Inquir- 
ies are numerous, and a turn in the market for 
the better within a few weeks is confidently 
expected. 

The Kinzer & Jones Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, has its foundry plant running about 
five days a week with one-half its force. 

Sterritt & Thomas, iron founders in this city, 
are only operating their plant on about half 
time. 

The Springtield Foundry Co. is running 
its plant on part time with a greatly reduced 
force. 

The Enterprise Foundry at Danville, Pa., has 
closed down indefinitely, owing to a lack of 
orders. 

Baldwin & Graham, stove founders of New 
Castle, Pa., are at present running every de- 
partment full, employing about 170 men. 

The A. Garrison Foundry Co. is gradually 
increasing its working force. At present it is 
running about two-thirds full. 

The foundry plant of the Westinghouse 
Machine Co., which has been running about 
three days a week, has been put on five days. 

The Marshall Foundry and Construction 
(Co. is making preparations for an early re- 
sumption. 

The Fischer Foundry and Machine Co., of 
the South-side, has plenty of work on hand, 
the plant being kept in full operation. 

L. M. Morris, an extensive iron founder, is at 
present keeping his plant running in a fairly 
active condition, having several orders on hand. 
Only about one-fourth of the regular force is 
employed. 

The Leechburg Foundry and Machine Co., 
of this city, has nearly completed its new roll 
ing turning shop, which will be equipped with 
machinery of the most modern design. This 
company recently closed a contract to supply 
al) the chil) rolls needed for one of the largest 
sheet mills in the world. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co,, will soon begin the erection of one of 
the largest plants in the country. It has pur- 
chased 23 acres of Jand at Brinton station, on 
the Pennsylvania line, seven of which will be 
occupied by a machine shop 
plant will also be of good proportions, 150 
feet wide and 700 feet The engineer's 
estimate on its cost is considerably in excess 


The foundry 


long. 


of half a million dollars. The bids for the 
construction must all be in by December 16, 
the plant to be completed in six months after 
the contract is let. 


The foundry plant of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., at Steelton, is kept in active oper- 
ation. 

The Lioyd-Booth Co., of Youngstown, O., 
states that of late there has been a decided 
improvement in business. It has enough 
contracts on hand to keep its foundry plant 
in full operation. 

The Scott Foundry, of Reading, has se- 
cured an order from Wm. Cramp & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, for eight massive plates, weigh- 
ing 35,000 pounds each, for the compound 
triple expansion marine engines to be used 
on the two new ocean liners now being built 
for the American Steamship Co. 


Among the Foundries. 

Bridgeford & Co., of Louisville, Ky., expect 
to rebuild their burned stove foundry very 
soon. 

The new foundry of the General Electric 
Co., of West Lynn, Mass., is nearing comple- 
tion. 

The Turner & Seymour Co., of Torrington, 
Conn., has awarded the contract to the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co.,, of East Berlin, Conn., for the 
erection of a foundry plant, which will be of 
brick and iron. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. of Waterbury, 
Conn., are putting a new roof on their foundry. 
They have purchased the foundry plant of 
the Stiles & Parker Press Co., and are adding 
to their own plant. 

The new car barn for the Easton Traction 
Co., of Easton, Pa., will be built by the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn. It will 
be entirely of iron, 64 feet in width and 200 
feet in length. 

The Phoenix Iron Foundry, at Syracuse, N, 
Y., has shut down on account of the dull time. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Engine and Pump 
Works will add a large foundry to its plant in 
that city. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. will 
build a new cotton shed at New Orleans, 120 
feet wide and 350 feet long. They have 
placed the with the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co., of Kast Berlin, Conn. The build- 
ing will be entirely of iron, the sides being 
made with the Wilson Patent rolling shutters. 


contract 
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The foundry of the Laconia (N. H.) Car Co. 
has again been started to fil] an order for 700 
car wheels for a railroad in that vicinity. 

The Canadian foundry at Three Rivers, Que., 
which was destroyed by fire recently, is being 
rebuilt. 

Blood’s lower foundry, at Manchester, N. H., 
is again in active operation with the men on 
full time. 

The North Reading Foundry Co.,of Reading, 
Pa., has made a 10 per cent reduction in wages 
which affects about 160 men. 


A new foundry, together with a machine 
shop, will be erected at Visialia, Cal., to replace 
the oae recently destroyed by fire. 


The cast iron pipe foundries of R. D. Wood 
& Co., of Philadelphia, have beeu running 
steadily throughout the past six months. 

The Birmingham (Conn.) Iron Foundry re- 
cently cast a 12-foot, 52-inch face pulley for the 
New Haven Rolling mill. 

The Missouri Car and Foundry Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has received a contract to build 100 
refrigerator cars for the firm of Armour & Co., 
Kansas City. 

The creditors of the Carthage (Mo.) Foundry 


Co. have decided to ask for the appointment of 
a receiver to wind up the affairs of the com- 
pany. 

One of the big pipe foundries of the Mellert 
Foundry Co., of Reading, Pa., has shut down 
indefinitely, throwing about 150 men out of 
employment. 

The Valley Foundry and Machine Works 
will establish works at Johnson City, Tenn. 

The Automatic Wind Motor Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is building a foundry 48x112 feet. 


The New Buckeye Foundry With 
Hayes’ Iron Carrier, at Akron, O. 
N Tue Founpry of April 10, last, brief refer 
ence was made to the large, new, and in 
some respects remarkable foundry at Akron, 
O., which constitutes part of the Buckeye Har 
vester plant. Herewith we are enabled to pre- 
sent an interior view of this foundry room. It 
will be seen that the photograph was taken be 
fore the work was entirely completed. It will 
be of assistance to the reader if some facts con- 
cerning dimensions and conveniences are first 
presented. 
The dimensions of the foundry on the ground 
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are 400x100 feet. The rooms not shown in our 
illustration are of the following sizes: 
Molding-sand room, 78x32 feet. 
Core-sand room, 23x25 “ 
Core room, 64x44 “ 
Tumbler room, 64x24 “ 
Cleaning room, 86x77 “ 
Pattern room, 100x100 * 
Fireproof pattern vault 64x32 “ 

During day time light is admitted to the 
building through 290 windows, of these win- 
dows the lower tier, in the molding room, num- 
bering 100, are 11 feet high, the upper tier be- 
ing 7 feet high; the building is also lighted by 
electricity. 

The heating is effected by means of a Stur- 
tevant hot air fan, the working of which re- 
quires a 20-horse power engine. The hot air is 
conveyed to the farthest end of the fcundry 
room through the graduated iron pipe, as shown 
in the cut. 

Two steam boilers of 250 horse power are re- 
quired; they supply steam to the fan engine, 
to the Sturtevant coils, and also to the 
Root blower, which supplies the blast through 
the medium of a direct coupled engine and to 
a 75-horse power engine for running elevators, 
tumblers, ete. 

Mechanical stokers are used to feed boiler 
furnaces. The iron ladles are dried and heated 
by means of a fuel-oil furnace. 

Railroad tracks at the side of the building, 
and running its entire length, facilitate the 
placing of the cars where wanted for loading 
and unloading purposes. These tracks are the 
property of the company and are accessible 
from all the railroad systems which enter 
Akron. 

The cupola has a clear diameter of 78 inches 
inside the lining; it is of the Whiting design 
and is 80 feet high. It has an hourly capacity 
of 20 tons. 

The unique and characterizing feature of 
this model foundry is the Hayes Patent Iron 
Carrier; there are 400 feet of double track- 
800 feet in all; these tracks are suspended to 
the roof-trusses, leaving the foundry floor en- 
tirely unobstructed. There are no track 
switches, no turn tables, and there is no waste, 
no slobbering, no danger in handling the 
melted iron. 

The design of the trolley is such that there is 
nothing to wear out or get out of order; the 
iron is carried in very large ladles, each oper- 
ated by one man, a laborer, from end to end, 
reaching all the floors of the foundry. The 
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double-handled ladles are filled as they are pre- 
sented; the single-handled ladles have a hook 
which is dropped into a hook-eye on the car- 
rier-ladle and are thus filled with ease, and 
without waste in the manner shown in the cut 
on an advertising page in this number of Tur 
Flounpry. 

The advantages conferred by the Hayes car- 
rier are three fold. First, in the saving of ex- 
pense. The work done by 40 molders in the 
old way is done by 8 laborers. Second, these 8 
men do the distributing much easier; they are 
spared the slavish labor of carrying the iron. 
Third the molders can turn out double the 
work on their floor-spaces because their iron is 
carried to them. Distance from the cupola 
causes them no inconvenience or loss of time. 

Wit.a the daily expense of 32 molders saved, 
and the foundry product obtained withso much 
greater ease, economy and rapidity, it can read- 
ily be seen that the Hayes carrier is a device 
which will repay all the investment required 
many times over during the year. Not only 
the economic advantages, but the simplicity of 
this carrier is such that one cannot help won 
dering why some such plan has not long since 
been generally adopted. 


CET UPA CLUB. 
Eight parties desiring ‘The 
Foundry’’ for one year can have it 
for seventy-five cents each by 


getting upa club and sending a 
check for $6. 


A CREAT OFFER. 


Clubs of eight or more can have 
“‘The Foundry’’ sent for one year 
for seventy-five cents each. 


Editor of T'HE Founpry: 
Allow us to compliment you on the 


contemplated improvements of THE 
Founpry. You surely deserve success. 
The last issue has brought us a large 
number of inquiries and orders. We 
believe the business of the country is 
improving and all the foundries will 
soon be running again. 
Respectfully, 
The Adjustable Snap Flask Co. 
J. H. Wixson, Pres. 
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A Wrought Iron Foundry Flask. 
A PRACTICAL foreman has not got 
t 


o be reminded of the trouble 
and expense of keeping a foundry sup- 
plied with flasks. It is doubtful whether 
one proprietor in a hundred ever gives 
a thought to the matter of how much 
his flasks cost him. He depends entirely 
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Fig. 1 


Section at A-B 
Showing Corner Casting with Handle 


upon his foreman to make and keep up 
the supply, regardless of the fact 
whether that individual has either the 
time or facilities to do so, and wooden 
flasks have long since become obsolete 
in first class foundries. Therefore, cast 
iron flasks have been the only resource 
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Fig. 2 
Ends- 416 X 5 Iron 


so far, but the rough usage to which 
they are subjected makes them very 
short lived and therefore expensive. 
For example, take a molder using 25 
flasks a day, the dimensions of which 
are say 20"x24", and weighing at least 
125 tbs, at 2 cents per pound, would 
cost $2.50, and the drilling and turning 
pins would make the cost nearly $3 for 
each flask, or $75 worth of flasks to each 
molder, and except they are in remarka- 
bly careful hands and not submitted to 
any accidents—such as upsetting the 


pile—and used on very light work, it is 
safe to say that the average flask will 
not last over one year. So, $1200 or 
$1500 a year is a low estimate for flasks 
in a foundry employing 25 molders. It 
often happens when it is required to fill 
an order in a great hurry, you have the 
time in which to do it, but no extra 
flasks with which to do the work. It is 
a well-known fact that a molder with 
good flasks will do one-third more work 
and do it better and surer than he would 
with poor ones. 


—— 
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This flask is made of wrought iron or 
steel, with malleable iron fittings. It 
overcomes all the objections of a cast 
iron flask and is light and strong, with- 
out any spring, and costs little, if any, 
more than those made of cast iron. It 
is practically indestructible, and can be 
easily changed from one side to another. 
It can be used with either wood or iron 
bars, and made in as many parts as re- 
quired. 

*Figure 3 shows plans of flask 30’x14 
with malleable iron corner pieces, A, A, 
A, A 
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Figure 4 is an elevation, and figure 2 
end elevation, while figure 1 is a succes- 
sion of malleable iron pieces on line A 
B of figure 2, with movable handle 
set in. 

These flasks are made very light, 
weighing much less than cast iron, and 
consequently the molder having a large 
number to handle in a day will not. feel 
the lifting off and on so severely. 


We have no doubt but that these 
flasks will come very largely into gen- 
eral use very rapidly, some large orders 
for them having already been received. 
Those interested can receive all infor- 
mation necessary upon application to 
Whitehead Bros., 517 West Fifteenth 
street, New York, N. Y. 








— 
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Interesting Forecasts. 
HINKING that nothing would be 
more interesting just at this time 
than the views of the principal parties 
in the country engaged in supplying the 
needs of the iron foundries, ete., of the 
continent as to the trade outlook for 
1894, we addressed a brief letter to each 
of our advertisers, asking their opinion, 
and from the answers received we quote 
the following: 

RieEsLE Bros. TeEstinG MacuIne Co: 
[t is very difficult for us to give an opin- 
ion about the business outlook for 1894. 
We might say, however, that if the Wil- 
son Tariff Bill passes without radical 
modifications, the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country will be so crippled 
that there will be no business worth 
speaking of. On the other hand, it is 
our candid opinion that if the present 
tariff rates continue, the coming years 
will be better than the present or past. 

Our business is identified inclusively 
with railroads, rolling mills, machine 
shops and colleges, and if business 
flourishes, all these enterprises prosper 
with it, and our customers are ready to 
buy. If business depression continues 
the same, customers are not ready to 


buy, and our business consequently suf- 
fers. The greatly improved condition 
of the money market does not stimulate 
the manufacturing of goods if there are 
no customers to buy them. The largest 
purchasers of manufactured goods are 
the working people who earn their days’ 
wages. ‘These people in turn are only 
occupied when the factories are in oper- 
ation, and it is to be hoped that such 
legislation as will keep all the factories 
at work will be enacted now that Con- 
gress is assembled. 

THE SPRINGFIELD CupoLa Co: Under 
ordinary conditions this country is too 
rich and prosperous to remain long un- 
der a business depression like that 
which it is now passing through, but 
under the present extraordinary condi- 
tions it is impossible to predict when 
and how it will end, hence, in our opin- 
ion, the outlook for 1894 is far from re- 
assuring for a general resumption of 
good times. We think, however, that 
there are some indications of a revival 
of business among foundrymen, having 
received more inquiries regarding cu- 
polas the past six weeks than during the 
previous six months. 

OunIo SAND AND CLay Co: Would say 
that we think that the prospect seems 
brighter. We have had an exceedingly 
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gratifying business during the last 
month, and we are still beoking good 
orders for molding sand. There seems 
to be a general feeling that things will 
be better early in the next year. 


J. D. SmrruH: What are the prospects? 
you ask. From this standpoint every 
indication is .or improvement; but | 
must confess that the predictions I made 
the latter part of August got slapped in 
the face and I am timid about saying 
much about what I think of the matter. 
Inquiries and orders are more numer- 
ous from the South, and we are looking 
for a trade from that district to help us 
out in December. Foundrymen are only 
buying what they have to. The ma- 
chinery and agricultural foundries are 
still very, very dull; but we have had a 
nice trade from stove foundries, which 
still continues and materially aids us to 
keep our mills running. I believe foun- 
dry business in general will be good by 
the Ist of March. I didn’t say “boom” 
(have almost forgotten how to pro- 
nounce that word; “good” will be satis- 
factory enough, won't it? 

CONNERSVILLE BLower Co: While 
our own trade has been excellent this 
fall, it is our impression, formed from 
the number of inquiries we are receiv- 
ing, that the tide has turned in affairs 
generally, and a revival in business will 
likely occur about the first of the year, 
especially if the indications by that time 
point to no radical change in the exist- 
ing tariff law. 

J. W. Paxson & Co.: It is our im- 
pression that the foundry business must 
improve in the near future, as every- 
thing points to that end. The past four 
months of depression have done much 
to teach economy. This great country 
is too large to stand still; it must pro- 
gress, and the foundry business will im- 
prove. When it does come, it will come 
with a rush, so we will find ourselves all 
busy at once. 

THe S. Opermayer Co.: We differ 
from the statement that the worst of the 
business depression is past. While itis 
improved to a certain extent, a great 
many of the factories throughout the 
country have not started up, as reported 
by the daily papers. We have our men 


out, and from their reports not only 
from the East, do they seem discour- 
aged, but from the West and South. 
We have not as yet found any great im- 
provement, but we live in bopes and 
think by the first of the year we will 
again hear the whistle of the factories 
calling their men to work. This in- 
crease of business will probably be 
brought on by a natural demand for 
goods of all kinds. Factories, more or 
less, have been closed down for such a 
long time that their stocks are reduced, 
and the demand for goods will again put 
all in motion. 

As far as we go here, we consider 
business fair. We receive any number 
of orders, but they are smaller than the 
usual requirements, thus causing a fall- 
ing off of sales, but we feel satisfied that 
we are not losing any trade, which is 
some consolation. 


Huyert & Samira M’ra Co.: From 
our individual standpoint, business is in 
excellent condition, as compared with 
the last six months. For some weeks 
we have been working every department 
full time and almost full force. From 
the nature of our business we cannot 
expect this to continue throughout the 
winter to such an extent, but from the 
business now on hand and in sight, we 
have reason to expect continuous opera- 
tion and the employment of nearly our 
entire force throughout the winter. 

We do not undertake to set ourselves 
up as prophets, and the above is not in- 
tended as a prediction, but we hope 
these impressions are correct. 


MILLETT CorE Oven Co.: In our 
opinion, business will be better in 94 
than it has been for some time. There 
seems to be plenty of capital in the 
country, and all that would be necessary 
would be to invest it in core ovens, or in 


some other good manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


Oxnto Sand Co.: We have every rea- 
son to believe that business is slowly 
though surely recovering from its recent 
depression, and the daily increase of 
employment being furnished to men so 
long idle will place in their hands a pur- 
chasing power that will circulate money 
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and be felt in all lines of trade long be- 
fore the close of 1894. 

Orders and collections with us have 
improved decidedly since November 1, 
and strengthen our confidence in the 
future. MecKinley’s great victory in 
Ohio would seem to prohibit any radi- 
cal change in the tariff under which we 
have been so prosperous. 

SmirnH’s ParrerN Works: In our 
opinion, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the worst of the business 
depression is over. We have the 
pleasure of doing business with 190 of 
the leading manufacturers in the United 
States. While our orders fell off 50 
per cent. in August and September, 
1893, orders now are coming in nicely 
and collections are fair. 

GARDEN Criry Sanp Co.: We consider 
the business outlook at present consid- 
erably improved over the summer and 
early fall months. Orders received 
from various parts of the country 
would indicate that foundrymen are 
preparing to start and again go to 
work, although we are of the opinion in 
a moderate way. Just what effect pres- 
ent tinkering with the tariff will have 
with affairs of our customers, remains to 
be seen, but we cannot see how it will 
be any other than disastrous. We find 
the bulk of our orders are received from 
manufacturers of specialties and agricul- 
tural implements, and but a small per- 
centage from manufacturers of common 
castings and general foundrymen. 


A Coke War in Pittsburgh. 
(Special to THe Founpry.) 

COKE war is now in progress in 
this city, between some of the large 
operators, the outcome of which is being 
carefully watched by the consumers. 
The fight has been going on quietly for 
some time, not even the consumers be- 
ing aware of it, until they received cir- 
culars announcing that on and after 
December 1, the price of foundry coke 
was reduced from $1.65 to $1.45 a ton. 
This fight is expected to be one of the 
liveliest fights that has been seen 
among coke operators for years, and 
it is thought that there may be further 
slashing of rates until some one is put 


to the wall or else gives up the fight. 
From the first of the present year to 
the end of June, the price of foundry 
coke was $2.30 a ton. On July 7, the 
price of foundry coke in the Connells- 
ville district was reduced to $2 per ton. 
The demand from the beginning of July 
until September 1, was extremely poor, 
and the price was therefore reduced to 
$1.65. This price has been ruling un- 
til the past week, when it was again 
cut 20 cents, making it $1.44. A large 
consumer, in speaking of the cut, said 
that the reduction will be a temporary 
benefit if the fight is kept up very 
long, as cheap coke makes cheap iron 
and steel, and that does not pay. He 
said he did not like this rate cutting, 
as it does nobody good. A. M. R. 


He Knows It All. 
Mr. Epirtor: 
NE of the evils we see so often in 
the iron foundry and which is as 
prelific of trouble and dissatisfaction 
as any other one thing is the lack of 
practical knowledge and good sense 
possessed by so many men placed in 
positions of authority, as superinten- 
dents or master mechanics. The fore- 
man or the molder formulates a plan 
to accomplish some one result, and 
along comes his lordship and upsets 
them all, thinking that just because he 
occupies the position, his ideas must 
be right, forgetting that the foundry- 
man has given the best part of his 
life to the trade and ought to know 
its peculiarities best. He believes that 
anyone who can shovel sand into a 
flask or ram it, is smart enough for a 
molder, or as Mr. Thos. D. West says 
in his “American Foundry Practice,” 
the foundry is the place to dump 
blockheads in. If foundry proprietors 
would occasionally give these matters 
more attention, I think they would 
find their shops run more to their ad- 
vantage. A man’s life is too short to 
learn all the different trades, but there 
are men in charge of some large plants 
in this country who confidently under- 
take to teach the most skilled work- 
men in half a dozen trades, to the 
disgust of those whose respect they 
should have. A MOLDER. 
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New Foundry Enterprises 


Hayden Bros. are enlarging their 
foundry at Mechanics Falls. 

The King Press Drill Co. is erect- 
ing a foundry in Omaha, Neb. 

Sears’ foundry at Ashland, Wis, has 
taken off its first heat. 

The A. Boyce Bunker Hill Foundry 
and Machine Works have been incorpo- 


rated at Bunker Hill, Ill. 

Chas. E. Lanning is about to erect an 
addition to his foundry at Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

The new brass foundry of Kline «& 
Son, at Reading, Pa., is in successful 
operation. . 

The Columbia Foundry Co. has been 
incorporated at Philadelphia; capital, 
$25,000. 

Arthur Fuchs and C. 3. Nord have 
started a small foundry at Iremont, 
Neb., to do light work. 


H. F. McCrae & Son, foundrymen of 
Tilsonburg, Ont., contemplate locating 
at Windsor. 

The Iberia Foundry at New Iberia, 
La., which was burned a short time ago, 
will be rebuilt. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Engine and 
Pump Works will add a large foundry 
to its plant. 

The Valley Foundry and Machine Co. 
will erect a large plant at Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

The Tyler Foundry and Machine 
shop has been incorporated at Tyler, 
Texas. 

The Eureka Steel Foundry Co. are 
building an addition to their foundry at 
Chester, Pa. 

The Plano Manufacturing Co. will 
likely have their new works at West 
Pullman, [l., in full blast in the near 
future. 

The Fulton foundry will be removed 
from Cleveland to Mansfield, O., a joint 
stock company composed largely of 
Mansfield citizens being at the head of 
the movement. 

George L. French, formerly con- 
nected with the Gilbert Car Works, of 
Boston, Mass., has purchased the inter- 


est of J. W. Lawrence, of the Torrance 
[ron Co., at Green Island. 

sridgeford & Co. have decided to re- 
build their stove foundry at Louisville, 
Ky., which was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

The business formerly carried on at 
Toronto, Ont., under the name of the 
Doty Engine Works Co., and the John 
Doty Engine Co., ( Limited ), will hence- 
forth be known as the Bertram Engine 
Works Co. 

The Harrison Agricultural Works, 
(Limited), has been incorporated at 
Harrison. The company has a capital 
stock of $10,000, and will manufacture 
agricultural implements. J. A. Beard 
can give information. 


The Fire Fiend. 


The iron foundry of Fred. A. Thomas 
& Co., at Woonsocket, R. IL. was de- 
stroyed by fire November 16. Loss, 
$4,500, covered by insurance. 


The foundry of Daniel T. Kelly « 
Sons, Portland, Me., was destroyed by 
fire November 4. Loss, $5,000. 


The foundry and machine shop of 
K. C. Wehrefritz, at Little Rock, Ark., 
were totally destroyed November 2. 
Cause, incendiary; loss, $40,000; insur- 
ance, $6,200. 

The Obio Brass and Iron Foundry, 
at Cleveland, O., was totally destroyed 
by fire November 23. Loss, $20,000, 
and 100 men thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


The December St. Vicholas is a beau- 
tiful book. It has a new cover, has been 
greatly enlarged and contains a r2mark- 
able program of attractions. Rudyard 
Kipling’s story, “Foomar of the Ele- 
phants,” is one of Mr. Kipling’s greatest 
efforts. 


The most striking peculiarity of Con- 
stantinopleis the immense vitality which 
has carried it through so many deaths. 
It is common to speak of Turkey as the 
“sick man,” and to acsociate ideas of 
ruin and decay with one of the most in- 
tensely living cities in the world. But 
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no one who has spent even twenty-four 
hours on either side of the Golden Horn 
could ever conceive of anything even 
distantly approaching to stagnation in 
the streets of Stamboul, or on Galata 
Bridge, or in the busy quarters of Gal- 
ata itself, or of Pera above. Coming 
from Europe, whether from Italy or 
Austria, one is forcibly struck by the 
universal life, liveliness, and activity of 
the capital. There is no city in the 
world where so many different types of 
humanity meet and jostle each other 
and the stranger at every turn. Every 
nation in Europe is represented, and 
every nation of Asia as_ well.—From 
“Constantinople,” by F. Marton Craw- 
FORD, in the Christmas number ( Decem- 
ber) of Scribner’s Magazine. 


Lewis Miller. 

[* sometimes happens that the noblest 

encomuims that can be paid to our 
free institutions is the plain and simple 
narration of the life of a self-made man. 
In no other country, and at no other era 
in the world’s history, have wisely-plan- 
ned effort, energy and ability been so 
sure of merited reward as in America 
during the century which is now near- 
ing its end. © 

It may be that events and inventions 
and changed conditions will hereafter 
considerably limit the number of those 
who, from poverty and humble life, can 
reach to wealth and power. 

A great deal of speculation is rife as 
to the probable results of recent econ- 
omic phenomena, but the brief sketch 
which is here proposed has to do only 
with conditions which had to be met 
and combatted during the half cen- 
tury that has just passed into history. 

Hon. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, is 
best known to the world as an inventor, 
manufacturer, and the friend of educa- 
tion. The circumstances and time of 
his coming upon the stage of action af- 
forded him very slender opportunities. 
His parents were neither poor nor rich. 
Chey lived on a farm, and were well to 
do. His father was a type of rugged 
manhood, strong in purpose, and a 
leader in home affairs, in church, and 
in whatsoever had in it the promise of 
benefit to his fellow men, 


At the date of Lewis’s birth, in the 
year 1829, the village of Greentown, 
Stark County, Ohio, offered educational 
privileges of an exceedingly modest 
character. The three months winter 
schooling rarely carried its pupils toa 
higher plane of science than the “rule 
of three.” He fortified his youthful ac- 
quisition by special efforts, as the wide- 
awake young men of that day were com- 
pelled to do. His success in life can, 
therefore, be attributed, not so much to 
educational opportunities, as to rare 
mechanical insight, and the steadfastness 
of purpose which tolerates no obstacle, 
and no thought of failure. 


In the prosecution of his farming op- 
erations, his father was keenly alive to 
the advantages to be gained by the use 
of labor-saving devices. Rude and 
heavy they were in that day; but a step 
in arlvance of sickle and scythe had been 
made even then. In these devices, es- 
pecially such as appertained to harvest- 
ing, young Miller took a deep interest. 
Even while he folloved the plow, and 
wearily swung the scythe and cradle, 
his mind busied itself with the question 
which he saw must soon be uppermost: 
“ How shall these heavy tasks be trans- 
ferred from man to horse?” This was a 
part, and a most important part, of the 
education of all the great chiefs of farm 
machine manufactnring industries. No 
careful technical training in the schools 
could take the place of these hard, back- 
breaking labors in the hot days, over 
the rough, plowed ground. The task 
of the machine, and the ever vary- 
ing conditions of ground and crop 
under which that task must be ac- 
complished, were thus learned, and well 
learned. 


In 1856 he invented the “ Buckeye.” 
A small foundry had been bui't in 
which he, in partnership with several 
others, had made plows, spinning- 
wheels, and a few of the Old Hussy 
reapers. It was on the rough benches 
of this little shop that young Miller 
worked out problems that were to revo- 
lutionize harvesting in America. There, 
for the first time in the world, was 
drafted a mower with two drivin 
wheels having a hinged bar, an 
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cutters placed in front of the ma- 
chine. 

The grand cababilities of the harvest- 
ing machines of the present day are due 
to nosingle year, nor to the efforts of 
any one individual. The evolution was 
slow. Its upward and jagged path 
shows how painful its ascent has been. 
It is strewed with wrecked fortunes. 
One of the earliest upon which capri- 
cious fortune deigned to smile was the 
Buckeye. First, because it at once 


hot it has ended. Certainly no harvest- 
ing machine is better known around the 
whole earth than the Buckeye. It is the 
synonym of that which is swift in execu- 
tion, sure in operation and perfect} in 
equipment. There is not a region 
where grass is ct, or grain,is harvested, 
in which the Buckeye is not conceded a 
foremost place among the most formid- 
able competitors. It was in the concep- 
tion of this implement, in all its varied 
forms, and the arrangement of the 














LEWIS MILLER 


popularized itself with farmers as no 
machine had previously been able to do; 
and, second, because of its prominent 
features; for, thereafter farmers were 
not satisfied with any machine of this 
class unless it had the two wheels and a 
flexible bar. 

The fight against the Buckeye’s front 
cutters was long, but a glance at the 
mowers now in the market will show how 


immense industries employed in its con- 
struction, that Mr. Miller has chiefly 
gained his fame as an inventor and man- 
ufacturer. 

The range of his business activities 
is, however, by no means confined 
to the construction of harvesting ma- 
chines. He is the president of the 
thresher and engine works of C. Ault- 
man & Co., of Canton, Ohio; also of the 
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Akron Iron Company, and has a place 
in the directory of a number of other 
establishments. 

Naturally he takes the greatest pride 
in his first love, the great Buckeye 
Works, which are under his own per- 
sonal supervision Notwithstanding the 
important services he has been able to 
render in the development of agricultu- 
ral resources, he has found time for 
many other things. He has been an ex- 
tensive traveler both in America and 
foreign lands, and his favorite fields of 
effort, outside of his mechanical pur- 
suits, appertain to the domain of Educa- 
tion. The simple enumeration of the 
stations he has been chosen to fill sug- 
gests the wide range in which his active 
life has made itself felt for the promo- 
tion of institutions which bless man- 
kind. A whole book, for example, 
might be written upon the vast influ- 
ence and extension of the Chautaqua 
idea. Mr. Miller was one of the foun- 
ders of that institution, has always been 
known as its foremost patron, and he 
has been the President of theChautauqua 
Assembly from its first organization to 
the present time. He is one of the 
largest donors to the endowment fund of 
Mount Union College, and has for many 
years been the President of the Board of 
Trustees. 

He has been a member, and an active 
member, of the School Board of his city 
for a number of years, has for thirty 
years been superintendent of a Sunday 
School that has been regarded as the 
most successful model of its kind; has 
been a delegate and a prominent partici- 
pant in all the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Conyentions, and 


at the tri-ennial session of that organiz- - 


ation, at St. Louis, Mo., in June last, he 
was elected its President, and has been 
a delegate to all sessions of the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church for 
several years, 

His selection to positions of the char- 
acter above indicated, naturally and 
rightfully implies that Mr. Miller is a 
man of goodly presence, who has at 
heart especially the wellfare of the 
youth of the country, and, moreover, a 
man who is well at home in the midst 
of popular assemblages. He was by 


special invitation a participant in sev- 
eral of the World’s Fair Congresses last 
summer at Chicago, and notably that of 
the inventors, where he delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Relations of Invention to 
Agriculture,” which was received with 
marks of extraordinary favor. 

Mr. Miller was married in 1853 to 
Mary V. Alexander. Eleven children 
have blessed their union, ten of whom 
are still living. One daughter is the 
wife of Edison, the electrician. A notice 
as restricted as this must necessarily be, 
ard that is at best capable of only very 
partial justice to such a character and 
career, cannot venture further com- 
ment on Mr. Miller’s relations as a 
citizen and householder. And yet, as 
may well be supposed, it is in this 
more domestic field that his virtues 
reflect upon him with the greatest 
honor. 

Himself the most modest of men, he 
is strong in his own convictions, and in 
his vindication of the-same right for 
others. He is also strong in his sym- 
pathies. Every public benefaction 
heads instinctively for his earliest co- 
operation. 

Church and college spires stand out, 
like exclamation points, as the tokons of 
his munificence. Himself a_ toiler, 
whose labors have borne fruit in the 
discovery of processes of immeasurable 
value in the increased production of 
our national sources of wealth, he 
has never ceased to take a profound 
and practical interest in whatsoever has 
tended to promote the happiness and 
welfare of his fellow men. 


The Connersville Blower Co. report 
that they were granted an award on the 
blower they had on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair and under circumstances 
that it is claimed that render the award 
one of particular value and significance. 

I have been a subscriber for THE 
Founpry since its first issue and am 
very much pleased with it. It is well 
worth the subscription price to any man 
interested in the foundry business. My 
best wishes for its future welfare. 

Gro. CROTTY, 
Batavia, Ill. 
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A Modern Power Crane. 

— accompanying cut is made from 

a photograph of a part of the inter- 
ior of the Globe Iron Works, Cleveland, 
O., is intended to illustrate the large 20- 
ton power crane built for that concern 
by the Phoenix Iron Works Co., of that 
city. The crane is complete in every 
detail, and is without doubt a master- 
piece as a sample of crane construction. 
It is designed with a view of having 
everything solid and substantial and at 
the same time as simple as possible, and 
thus keep causes for accidents and de- 
lays at a minimum. In this case the 
exp°ctations of its builders have very 
evidently been fully gratified, as witness 
the following letter: 


The Globe Iron Works Co., 
(Oleveland, O. 


The Phoenix Iron Works Co., City. 
Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry 
regarding the 20-ton crane, we have to 
say we have tested it and found it does 
all you claimed for it and gives every 
satisfaction. Yours truly, 


The Globe Iron Works Co. 
J. F. Pankuourst, General Manager. 


We are also advised that this company 
received an order last week for seven 
cranes similar to the above from the 


Akron Skein Forge Co., of Elwood, Ind. 




















A cylinder for a large turbine pump 
was successfully cast at the foundry of 
Byron Jackson, in San Francisco, Cal., 
November 24. It weighed five tons 
and is said to be for the largest pump 
of its kind in the world. 





David O. Holmes, the first man to es- 
tablish an iron foundry in Adams, N, Y., 
was buried there November 8. 

Wm. Campbell, Sr., of the firm of J. 
G. & Wm. Campbell, foundrymen at 
Butler, Pa., died November 17. 
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That Center-Blast Cupola. 
Editor THE Founpry: 

Since the last issue of THE Founpry, 
citing your discovery of an old patent 
on a center-blast cupola, I have seen a 
copy of Mr B. H. Hibler’s patent 
on same and entitled an “Improved 
tuyere for blast furnace, ete.” No. 
67651, issued August 13, 1867. I am 
now satisfied that had I desired to 
have followed Hon. Ellis Spear’s 
advice after his examination, I could 
have obtained a _ patent on my 
center blast device, as presented to the 
Western Foundrymen’s Association. 
For its principle or construction to ac- 
complish the end is, an improvement 
and wholly different in plan and design 
to that presented by Mr. Hibler. I con- 
cede to him, however, the credit of first 
conceiving the idea of a “center blast,” 
as far as my knowledge now goes, but I 
do not think his plan to accomplish such 
and achieve the best results, to be very 
practical. For in my experiments in 
working up to the device I presented I 
The impres- 


tried a plan very similar. 
sion I formed of Mr. Hibler’s patent 
from the description first received be- 
fore obtaining a copy of his patent, was 
that the blast pipe came up through the 
“drop doors” and rested on same, as 


shown in my device. Instead of such, 
his patent drawing shows it simply to 
be a prolongation of an outside tuyere 
turned up at about the center of the cu- 
pola with a cap or top projection to pre- 
vent the melting iron dropping into the 
openings admitting the blast to accom- 
plish the end illustrated by the cap K, 
seen in my device. His protruding tuy- 
ere, one might say, is just the same as if 
one would take a right angle elbow pipe 
with prickers cast on it, the long end 
projecting into an outside tuyere and 
the turned up end cast, having a pro- 
jecting flange, and which also closes up 
the end of the tuyere or pipe and under 
this flange there being openings for the 
admittance of the blast; the whole being 
daubed over with a lining of fire clay or 
refractory material. While Hibler’s 
device is very simple, my experiments 
would lead me to say that its position 
and plan would be detrimental to pre- 
serving intact its lining from being 
knocked off by the manipulation in pre- 


paring and charging the fuel and iron, 
and in the second place, it could not 
save the fuel my device can, for the sim- 
ple reason that its bulk does not occupy 
or fill up so much space below the tuy- 
eres, or bottom portion which, in cu- 
polas for foundry purposes can to a 
great degree be called a dead factor for 
gaining any economy as far as,the ‘fuel 
is concerned. For no matter how high 
tuyeres are, you have to fill up above 
them with coke from 18 to 30 inches, 
and with coal from 12 to 20 inches, it 
depending of course upon the quality of 
fuel, kind of iron and weight of the heat 
to be “run off.” And in the third place, 
his device is such that when a bottom is 
dropped, it remains in, or is a fixture in 
a cupola and greatly retards its drop- 
ping or make it “hang up,” whereas 
mine, laying on the “drop doors,” comes 
down with the “dump,” bringing with it 
all the refuse, and in ordinary heats 
leaving a cupola almost in shape to again 
put the “drop doors” and go ahead with 
another heat. Then again I[ think that I 
am entitled to some credit in this “cen- 
ter-blast” idea or question, for I feel 
sure that I have carried it much farther 
and perfected it more than any one as 
yet proved such to have been done. Mr. 
Hibler’s patent calls for a “center blast” 
only, and condemns the use of outside 
tuyeres altogether. The many experi- 
ments I carried on with this “center 
blast” principle proved to me that it 
was far more economical to use the same 
in connection with outside tuyeres, also 
to have the “center blast” opening, S, as 
seen in my illustration, higher than out- 
side tuyeres, so as to accomplish the end 
of admitting more air or oxygen to com- 
bine with the carbon oxide gas created 
from the lower fuel in passing up to a 
level with the “center tuyer” and turn 
the carbon oxide into carbonic acid gas, 
therein creating greater or more perfect 
combustion. Anyone interested in this 
subject can find additional matter per- 
taining to same in the 4merican Ma- 
chinist of November 30, 1893, and which 
mainly relates to the construction of, 
and how best to obtain such a device as 
presented by the writer before the 
Western Foundrymen’s Association, 
October 18, 1892. Tos. D. West. 
Dec. 4, 1893. 





